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R ADIOLA 30 is an 


eight-tube Super- 
Heterodyne, with en- 
closed loop, and the 
remarkable new RCA 
cone loudspeaker 
built-in. It also con- 
tainsa power amplifier 
for the speaker, and a 
device that does away 
with all batteries, and 
operates the set on 
any 60 cycle, 110 volt 
A.C. lighting circuit. 
Absolutely complete, 

$575 
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At great advance in 
reality of reproduction 
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Rapio, as developed by RCA, has shown the way 
to new reality of musical reproduction. Even the 
great phonographs are using vacuum tubes and 
tadio methods, to play their records—to make the 
phonographa more perfect reproducing instrument. 


The new principles developed by RCA include 
successful use of the house current instead of bat- 
teries—and the development of Radiotrons, sets 
and loudspeakers capable of handling power repro- 
duction without distortion—capable, too, of repro- 
ducing the whole range of musical notes. The 
missing tones all come through now, and the new 
RCA loudspeakers, ranging far beyond the rigid 
limitations of the old types of speakers, give the 
full, true tone, in all the delicacy of “color” that dis- 
tinguishes a Stradivarius from an ordinary violin, 


When Josef Hofmann builds up a tremendous 
crescendo of bass-notes, it comes through full and 
deep and true. You hear Hofmann—on a Stein- 
way. On an ordinary set that is already operating 
on full power, a grand climax isa crash! But on 
the new Radiolas, you have reserve power—for 
any climax. 

Great musicians of world fame are performing 
for you at the RCA broadcasting stations, through 
the cooperation of RCA with Brunswick, Victor 
and Steinway. And now you can hear these great 
artists in your home—exactly as they are playing 
—with all the nuances of feeling and color that 
are the essence of their greatness. 


Radiolas may be had in several models 
ranging in price from $102.50 up. 


A-Radiola 
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TIME 


LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME, 


Praise 


Sirs: 

Congratulations for your splendid news 
magazine. You have revolutionized news- 
writing. Before TIME appeared, I had quit 
reading daily papers and news magazines, 
except at long intervals and then cursorily, 
because they were so voluminous and dull. 
I had to wade through many pages that 
did not interest me to glean some few 
items that did. 

Time has changed all that. Once a week 
it brings me the news boiled down and 
expressed in such a delightful and hu- 
morous style as to be interesting, even 
fascinating. Perhaps the best compliment 
I can pay you is to state that’ in TIME 
I read news that did not interest me in 
the least in any other publication. 

Now, one little protest: Why do all the 
American news-publications make such a 
fuss over the Prince of Wales? He gets 
almost as much handclapping in the U. 5. 
as the President. What has he ever done 
to merit such applause? True, he may 
be a very intelligent, magnetic and demo- 
cratic young man, and a good sport. The 
same is true of thousands of young 
Americans and young men of all other 
civilized nations, but they have to ac- 
complish something before they are lion- 
ized in the press and on the screen. What 
has the Prince done? Is it possible that 
we Americans are degenerating into royalty- 
loving snobs? Shades of Washington, 
Paine, Jefferson and Franklin, forgive us! ! 


M. B. BUTLER 
Taft, Calif. . 
For an unfavorable estimate of 
Edward of Wales, Subscriber But- 
ler is referred to a letter from Miss 


Mary Elizabeth Robinn of Boston, 
published in TIME, Nov. 16.—EDbD. 


Mrs. Eddy Defended 


Sirs: 

Your magazine Time has been very highly 
recommended to me by a friend; so re- 
cently while in San Francisco I purchased 
a copy with the idea of sending in my sub- 
scription. 

After reading it very carefully, I came 
to the page on Religion and I would like 
to draw your attention to Rabbi Stephen 
Wise’s comment on the “Erection of a 
Shrine to Buddha” in Central Park, New 
York City [Dec. 14 issue, p. 26]. It reads: 
“I wonder whether the proposal to erect a 
statue in Central Park to Buddha comes 
from Will Rogers. It is quite worthy of 
his fertile wit. Buddha!.What’s the mat- 
ter with Mahomet? What's the matter 
with Confucius, to say nothing of Bab? 
And there is a sect called the Mormons, 
and there was Mrs. Eddy. What’s the 
matter with any or all of these? Let’s 
have a nice quiet lane in Central Park, etc.” 

I, as an American citizen, believe in jus- 
tice and I say with deepest sincerity that 
I consider it not only very unjust but in- 
conceivable in this day and age of en- 
lightenment to compare Mrs. Eddy, a true 
American, and her works, which stand for 
the very ideals upon which America was 
founded, with Buddha, Mahomet, Confucius 
or Bab. 

MYRTLE L. NOBLE 


Sacramento, Calif. 

The attention of Mrs. Noble is 
called to the fact that it is Rabbi 
Wise, not TIME, who offended her. 
—ED. 


Two Societies 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 25, it appears (pp. 
9-10) that the “Sons of the American 
Revolution” recently honored the memory 
of Edmund Burke at a commemorative 
dinner in the City of Washington; also re- 
ferring to the Rupert Hughes _ incident 
(with the responsibility significantly charged 
to the New York World), which was quoted 
as saying that it was uncertain “‘which 
was the sillier, Rupert Hughes or those. . . 
who took the outbreak seriously enough to 
get vocally angry about it.” The officials 
of Time, it is believed, may safely be in- 
cluded among those who hold that organ- 
izations or societies, like individuals, may 
be distinguished or blamed solely for their 
own achievements or blunders, as the case 
may be. And Time, it is thought, recog- 
nizes its responsibility to record in _ its 
columns accurately the facts. 

The ‘‘Sons of the American Revolution” 
did not so honor Edmund Burke’s memory ; 
it is not believed they wish to receive 
public credit for so doing. And, as for 
the Rupert Hughes incident, wherein you, 
with the New York World, seem to think 
the majority of the participants were silly 

they were not of the “Sons of the 
American Revolution.” 

This Society [Sons of the Revolution] 
has refrained from including its views 
in regard to this episode in the nation- 
wide comment that has followed the same. 
Mr. Rupert Hughes was invited to attend 
that dinner to speak on the public services 
of Edmund Burke; the only statement 
made at the time was by me, in effect 
that Mr. Hughes was a guest of the 
Society and as such privileged to express 
any views he thought fit for the occasion. 


GEORGE RICHARDS 
President 
Sons of the Revolution 
Washington, D. C. 


‘*Bungles Anew’’ 


Sirs: 

While Time for Jan. 25 brings a decent 
apology for and a good explanation of the 
seeming impertinence of the Article ‘‘En- 
cyclical” in Time of Jan. 4, it bungles 
anew. 

In “Golden Rose,” p. 29, we read the 
ludicrous statement: The Golden Rose 
“with its vase stands 95 cm. (46 in.) 
high.”” One metre (100 cm.=>= one metre) 
is 3 ft. 3.37 in.; 1 cm. is therefore .3937 
in.; 95 cm. would be 37.4015 in. Where does 
your computer get the additional 8.5985 in. ? 

In the footnote on p. 30 we read: “its 
the Old Catholic Sect’s—modern strength 
dates from 1870, when there acceded to 
it many Roman Catholic bishops who could 
not agree to the docfrine of papal infalli- 
bility promulgated and accepted by the 
Vatican Council.” I think that I know 
modern church history fairly well, but I 
never heard or read of even one ‘‘Roman 
Catholic Bishop’’ who did not accept the 
doctrine of Papal _ Infallibility. If your 
learned Editor of ‘‘Religion’” knows of 
many Roman Catholic Bishops who did not 
agree to the doctrine of the Council, may 
I ask him to prove that even one Bishop 
of the Church left the Church because of 
the promulgation? I will be much obliged 
to him. 

J. H. MUEHLENBECK 

Rome City, Ind. 


95 centimeters 37.4015 


inches. 


Subscriber Muehlenbeck is right. 
TIME’s editor of RELIGION knew 
that certain Roman priests and 
professors had been excommuni- 
sated for their adherence to the 
Old Catholic tenets. He glossed 
over the fact that the many minor- 
ity bishops disagreeing with the 
1870 Council’s doctrine of ex 
cathedra_ infallibility had been 
whipped into line—Eb. 
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Wants Map 


Sirs: 

Per inclosed clipping, your foreign cor- 
respondent seems to be fond of the ex- 
pression ‘‘as every one knows’; also “see 
previous numbers of TIME.’”’ Why not re- 
quest him to eliminate unnecessary ver- 
biage? 

Also it seems to me that his “stuff,” 
‘Celebrities Dine,” in Time of Jan. 11, 1926, 
is not real foreign news or worth-while 
reading except for those who enjoy Town 
Topics, The Police Gazette, etc. 

Personally I wish that TIME were printed 
with clearer type on unglazed paper like 
the World’s Work, and that it had a map 
with each number showing the places men- 


tioned therein. 
H. W. CLARKB 
Washington, D. C. 


Enthusiast 


Sirs: 

I believe in enthusiasm. For a year I 
have been broadcasting the superiorities of 
three possessions—my Gardner Eight-in-line 
car, my daughter’s Charleston and my 
weekly copy of TIME. 

Imagine my chagrin on reading your re- 
port of the New York Auto Show (Time 
Jan. 18) when I found no reference to 
the Gardner in your list of Eights for less 
than $2,000. The Gardner is $1995, is one 
of the first Eight-in-line cars ever made 
and—well, I rank it among eights as I 
rank TIME among periodicals. ... 

A. W. CORRIGAN 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Popes 
Sirs: 

As a reader of your wonderfully liberal 
weekly news-magazine TIME, I wish to call 
your attention that it is very much regret- 
ted that you have retracted such a true 
statement as to the claims of ‘“‘Pope Pius 
XI,” the assumed Vicar of Christ, on p. 2, 
Jan. 25 issue. Therefore, I sincerely hope 
that you will find a little space in your 
magazine, and print these lines for the 
good of all of us, and especially for the 
benefit of Subscribers William Boyd, B. V. 
Hubbard and -the rest in their line. 

Please notice, that true histories openly 
tell that the Pope claims absolute right 
not only over civil and spiritual matters 
of his own faith, but that he claims and 
assumes much higher authority on this 
earth. The history speaks of such claims 
as follows: 

[Warring] Pope Martin V. [1417-1431] 
said of himself in his address to his am- 
bassadors to Constantinople: 

“The most holy and most happy, who is 
the arbiter of heaven and the Lord of 
earth... the master of the universe, the 
father of the kings, the light of the world” 
(Rome As It Is, p. 181). 

Archbishop Stephen of Petraca, at Coun- 
cil of Lateran, said of Pope Leo that he 
had ‘‘power above all power, both in heaven 
and on earth” (Decretals of Gregory III 
[731-741; Gregory XIII, 1572-1585] ). 

On authority of the papal council [Jesuit], 
Cardinal Bellarmine [1542-1621] said: 

“All the names which are given in the 
Seriptures to Christ, even these same 
names are given the Pope” (B. II, Ch. 
17). 

Pope Nicholas [5 Popes of this name; 
Nicholas V, 1447-1455] : 

“The Pope is God, and therefore man can- 
not judge him” (Dissertation 96, Chap.7). 

J. ELMORE BoRA 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some Medieval and early Modern 
Popes did claim papal suzerainty 
over civil and temporal affairs. 
But recent ones have not. Nor 
does Pius XI.—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 


Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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Hes Too Read 


his mina is a treasure chest 


of fascinating information] 


“BU: my dear Perkins, don’t you 

think you are a little severe 
with Rabelais? True, he is coarse. 
Yet his coarseness has none of the 
snickering indecency which disgraces 
men like Pope, like Voltaire, or like 
Sterne.” 

The quiet, unassuming but author- 
itative air with which Mr. Crawford 
spoke seemed to settle the argument 

; 4g 
to everyone’s satisfaction. But as I 
listened to Mr. Crawford talking of 
Pope, Voltaire and Sterne, I could 
not help but wonder how he had 
come to know of these men. 

Mr. Crawford was without question a 
successful business man. But he was a 
self-made man in every sense of the word. 
He had never received a finished education. 
He had never traveled abroad. His time was 
very limited, for his business interests were 
spread over the country from coast to 
coast and absorbed practically all of his 
attention. He certainly could not have 
much time to read. And yet here he was 
talking with three well-educated men, a 
doctor, a lawyer and a college professor, 
discussing a wide range of subjects with the 
intellectual grasp of a finished scholar. 

He knew the art of Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo, and Raphael; the music of Verdi, 
Wagner and Bach; the literature of Dickens, 
Hugo and Shakespeare; the philosophy of 
Plato, Schopenauer, Goethe; the historical 
deeds of Alexander the Great, Caesar and 
Bismarck. 

I marvelled so at Mr. Crawford’s wealth 
of conversation and was so desirous to dis- 
cover the source of his vast knowledge that I 
determined to discover his secret. While 
walking home from the club he gave it to me. 


“No, I don’t spend much time reading,” 
said Mr. Crawford. “The truth of the matter 
is—my active library consists of just one 
book. On that book I depend largely for my 
information. Like many other men and 
women who have little time to read [ turn 
daily to Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book for 
inspiration, pleasure and ideas.’ 


This One Book Alone Will Make 
The Busiest Person Well-Read 


Elbert Hubbard, as everyone knows, was 
one of the most versatile writers and speak- 
ers of recent times. People marvelled that 
he could talk and write so authoritatively 
on so many widely varying subjects. 

The secret of this astounding versatility 
has been traced to a scrap book which Elbert 
Hubbard began in youth and continued 
throughout life. He searched the world’s 
great storehouse of literature to find the 
ideas, the bits of wisdom, the flashes of 
genius, the sparks of inspiration to help him 
in his own life’s work and each newly dis- 
covered gem went into his private scrap book. 

Between the covers of Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book you will find the best thoughts 
that the world has ever known—a host of 
ideas to clarify your understanding, to solve 
your problems and fire your ambition. Here 
you will find a thousand expressions of rarest 
wisdom, humor and genius. You will find 
art, poetry, finance, economics, philosophy, 
history, conduct of life, ethics of business— 
everything you need to help you in your 
business and social success. 

Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book is indeed 
more than a life-long inspiration—it is a 
liberal education condensed into one beau- 
tiful and unique volume. Just as it helped 
Hubbard and enabled him to write and 
speak authoritatively on many subjects— 
it will inspire and help you every day, all 
through life! 


A Unique and Beautiful Book 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine 
example of Roycroft book-making. The 
type is set Venetian style—that is, a page 
within a page—and printed in two colors 
on fine tinted book paper. It is bound in 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 
The covers are made of cloth-lined butcher 
paper, reproducing the binding of Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous magazine, The Philistine. 

We would like to have you see this Scrap 
Book, examine it, read it. May wesend it to 
you on our special five-day approval plan? 


5 Days’ Free Examination 


Just clip and mail the coupon today. It 
will bring to you immediately Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Scrap Book for five days’ free exami- 
nation. If you are stimulated and inspired 
by the first page you read, keep it for your 
own and send $2.90 (plus a few cents 
postage) in full payment. If you are not 
delighted, return the book to us and owe us 


nothing. 


We want you to be sole judge. Please 
don’t hesitate—clip off this coupon now and 
mail it at once. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roy- 
croft Distributors, Dept. 42, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 42, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

Please send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation or keep it for my own, sending you only 
$2.90 (plus a few cents postage) in full payment. 





Name.. 


U} A few copies are available in a de luxe binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in the square at the left 
if you want this de luxe binding, with the same 
return privilege. 








TWATER KENT 


RADIO 


“It is remarkable that anything so small can 
be so powerful. It’s like hiding the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra in one of the upper 
drawers of my desk.” 
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In the home of Wavrace Irwin is the Atwater Kent Model 


Prices slightly 
higher from the 
Rockies west, 
and in Canada. 





Model 20 Genspect; $80 


4 


20 Comp 


a 
Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every 
Sunday evening at 9:15 o’clock (Eastern Stan- 
dard Time) through stations— 


weaF......New York wrt '.. Philadelphia 
WJAR Providence woo alternating 
WEE! Boston weae .... Pittsburgh 
WCAP Washington WGR Buffalo 
WSAI Cincinnati woc Davenport 
wcco + Minneapolis. WTAG Worcester 

Paul KSD St. Louis 
WEAR , Cheocland wwj].... Detroit 

WLIB Chicago 


act and Model H Radi 


Radio Speaker 
Model H, $22 


—WALLACE IRWIN 





Speaker 





The famous author of “The Japan- 
ese Schoolboy” and “The Golden 
Bed” might be expected to impale a 
whole set of facts with one unerring 
phrase. This he has done in writing 
to us about his Model 20 Compact. 
And note what else he says: 


**T approach a radio set much as I ap- 
proach an automobile. I don’t know 
what goes on inside, or why. lonly know 
that if you turn something on, something 
is supposed to happen. 

“For that reason I am an ideal Atwater 
Kent addict. I don’t even have to turn it 
on. My oldest boy, aged 8, does that for 
me, and produces such music as I am sure 
Beethoven at the age of 8 never even dared 
to tackle.” 

So simple that even a child’s 
fingers are sufficient. So small and 
so beautiful that it belongs—never 
intrudes—in any room, in any home. 
Yet a full-powered, robust, complete 
five-tube set that meets all your de- 
mands in perforniance. That is the 
Model 20 Compact, as so many per- 
sons who could buy any radio set 


have found out. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling the story of 
Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO, 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4752 WissaHIcKoNn Ave, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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NATIONAL AFFATIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


« A stir in the press was caused 
by the announcement that Governor 
Jonathan and Mrs. Trumbull of 
Connecticut would pay a visit of 
several days at the White House on 
their way to a vacation in Florida. 
Like a- bloodhound the press smelled 
romance, drawing various conclu- 
sions from these premises: John 
Coolidge met the Trumbulls on a 
special train going to Washington 
for his father’s inauguration; John 
is at Amherst znd Jean Trumbull, 
the Governor’s daughter, is at Mt. 
Holyoke ten miles away; twice 
John has visited the Trumbulls at 
Hartford. : 
( Representative John J. Kindred 
of New York, an alienist, called on 
the President to urge him to com- 
mute the death sentence of Lieu- 
tenant John S. Thompson convicted 
by court martial of murdering his 
fiancée, Miss Audrey Burleigh, in 
the Philippines. The father of the 
convicted man, a Long Island 
clergyman, contends that his son is 
insane and that he inherited in- 
sanity from both sides of the fam- 
ily. Representative Kindred de- 
clared that the Army medical ex- 
aminations of the murderer show 
he is abnormal. The President took 
the case under consideration. 
@ The annual Congressional Re- 
ception was held at the White 
House, drawing a great concourse 
of legislators, among them Speaker 
Longworth, Senator (onetime 
Speaker) Gillett, Senator Butler, 
Senator Deneen, Senator Pepper, 
Senator Stanfield, Senator McKin- 
ley, Senator Gerry, Senator Phipps 
and many more, with their ladies. 
After the President and first lady 
retired to the second floor, there 
was dancing in the East Room. 
C In Manhattan at a meeting held 
to collect funds for the National 
Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul, James E. Freeman (Bishop of 
Washington), its head, exclaimed: 

“Silent as President Coolidge is, 
he is voluble on the subject of re- 
ligion. He believes that religion 
must be restored to its proper place 
in the life of the nation, and that 
in order to endure we must be 
true to our faith. He feels pro- 
foundly his responsibility not only 
as President but as a citizen of the 
kingdom of God.” 

And Henry White, onetime (1907- 














1909) U. S. Ambassador to France, | 


added: 

“When I was in Washington the 
last time, I called on the Pres- 
ident; and I thought I ought to 
thank him, not only for his inter- 
est in the cathedral, but for his re- 
peatedly expressed attitude on the 
subject of religion. And as I 
thanked this quiet, reserved man, 
his upper lip trembled, and he 
said: ‘Mr. White, no nation has 
ever been able to endure, no na- 
tion will be able to endure, without 
religion.’ ” 

G@ It was announced that the 
President would contribute an arti- 
cle for a memorial number of the 
Michiganensian (University of 
Michigan) to be published next 
June in honor of the late President 
Marion LeRoy Burton, friend of 
the President and onetime neighbor 
at Northampton, Mass., who nom- 
inated him at Cleveland in 1924. 

CG Following the passage of an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the 
expenses of U. S. delegates to the 
League of Nations preliminary dis- 
armament conference, the Presi- 
dent notified the League Secre- 
tariat that the U. S. would partici- 
pate in the work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission, as it is called. 
Hugh Gibson, U. S. Minister to 
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Switzerland, and Allen W. Dulles 
cf the State Department (who 
represented the U. S. at the League 
Traffic in Arms Conference last 
year) will attend, assisted by naval 
and military officers. 

CG A great storm at sea, the Eng- 
lish freighter Antinoe fioundering 
helpless and disabled, the President 
Roosevelt on her eastward voyage 
across the Atlantic standing by 
and after four days of effort 
rescuing the 25 souls on _ the 
Antinoe at the cost of two of the 
Roosevelt’s heroic crew—then King 
George of England telegraphed to 
President Coolidge: 

“The news of the heroism dis- 
played by the officers and crew of 
the President Roosevelt in rescuing 
under such terrible conditions all 
hands of the Antinoe has deeply 
moved me. In expressing my thank- 
fulness and admiration for this 
splendid example of skill and gal- 
lantry, I know that I am only voic- 
ing the feeling of all British hearts. 
At the same time we grieve for the 
loss of those who nobly sacrificed ° 
their lives, and would ask you, Mr. 
President, to assure the bereaved 
families of my heartfelt sympathy.” 

To this the President made 
answer: 

“The families of those who lost 

their lives in this humanitarian 
effort shall be apprised of your 
generous expression of condolence. 
The event is but another illustra- 
tion of the heroism and gallantry 
which have characterized alike the 
mariners of the United States and 
Great Britain, and while regretting 
the occasion therefor, I rejoice that 
American sailors have been able to 
help those of Great Britain.” 
G To the tenth semiannual meet- 
ing of the Government’s business 
organization (the executive heads 
of Government departments and 
bureaus), the President addressed 
words of encouragement and ex- 
hortation: 

“How great a need exists to em- 
phasize the homely fundamental 
virtue of Government economy is 
seen when we contemplate the 
mounting tide of expenditure and 
indebtedness of municipal and state 
governments. This tendency is one 
of great concern. The very fact 
that the Federal Government has 
been able to cut down its expendi- 
tures, decrease its indebtedness and 
reduce its taxes indicates how great 
is the accomplishment which you 
have made in behalf of the people 
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of the nation. These results are all 
monuments to you and to the Con- 
gress. It has been your work and 
your co-operation that have brought 
forth these fortunate conclusions.” 
CG The Washington Hotel and 
Restaurant Employes’ Alliance in- 
vited President and Mrs. Coolidge 
to its annual ball with the stipula- 
tion that they were not to dress 
for the occasion. “You know that 
full dress is the waiter’s working 
uniform, and when we play we like 
to wear something else.” It was 
announced that the President had 
“taken the invitation under ad- 
visement.” 

@ Charles Beecher Warren, al- 
most Attorney General, who failed 
of confirmation by the Senate be- 
cause of a tie vote last March, 


called at the White House. The 
President announced that he had 
been called to advise the State 


Department concerning the Mexi- 
can situation. (Mr. Warren and 
John Barton Payne negotiated the 
agreement by which the U. S. 
recognized Mexico in 1923.) 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Adopted a resolution advising 
and consenting to U. S. adherence 
with reservations to the protocol 
of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, by vote of 76 to 
17. (Resolution went to the Presi- 
dent.) 

@ Adopted without debate or ob- 
jection a joint resolution providing 
$50,000 for U. S. participation in 
the preliminary disarmament con- 
ference. (Resolution went to the 
’ President.) 

@ Took up consideration of the 
tax reduction bill. 

The House— 

@ Passed the Administration’s 
Co-operative Marketing Bill, pro- 
viding for creating a division of 
co-operative marketing in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to give aid 
and information to farmers’ co-op- 
eratives. The bill carried $225,000 
for carrying out the work. The vote 
was 357 to 3. (Bill went to the 
Senate.) 

( Began consideration of the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department 
of Agriculture, 


. . . 


World Court 


Last week the Senate voted on 
the question of joining the World 
Court with reservations. There was 
no doubt whatever about the out- 
come. 

For some ten days a filibuster by 
the opponents of the Court had 
prolonged debate before cloture was 
imposed (TIME, Feb. 1). Immedi- 
ately thereafter the opposition re- 





| 


alized it was beaten. Their first 
reaction was anger, and some de- 
laying tactics began to be employed 
but as calmer judgment got the 
upper hand ‘these ceased. Under 
the cloture rule each Senator might 
speak one hour, so that there might 
have been 96 hours of debate. Cal- 
culating roll calls, allowing six 
hours to the Senate’s day, adding 
Sundays, action might have been 
postponed three weeks. Instead it 
was concluded in about 17 hours— 
three legislative days. 

The Debate. The chief matter 
to be disposed of was the question 
of reservations. First the support- 
ers of the Court presented their 
reservations—the Swanson reserva- 
tions, five in number. They were 
adopted by large majorities. On 
the final day the opponents of the 
Court presented their reservations. 
Many of these proposed almost im- 
possible conditions, conditions very 
likely to prevent the nations which 
have adhered to the Court from ac- 
cepting our offer to join them—such 
reservations as that the war fleets 
of the world be abolished and an 
International Police of the Seas be 
established before we join, or that 
the Court be completely reorgan- 
ized and given a new constitution. 
The resolutions of the opposition 
were voted down—no more than 22 
votes could be mustered on behalf 
of any of them. 


Mr. Moses on behalf of the oppo- 
sition then asked unanimous con- 
sent to take the final vote at once. 
There was no objection. The clerk 
began to call the roll. 


The Vote. A two-thirds vote was 
required to approve the resolution. 
Ninety-three Senators answered to 
their names. Senator Du Pont who 
has been ill for several weeks was 
absent; so was Senator Dill of 
Washington and Senator Greene of 
Vermont, who earlier in the after- 
noon had fainted on the floor, been 
attended by Senator-Dr. Copeland 
and sent home. Senator Dill (Dem- 
ocrat), against the Court, was the 
third absentee. 


Two Democrats, Blease and Reed 


(not counting Mr. Dill), voted 
against the Court. The entire Far- 
mer-Labor party, Mr. Shipstead, 


was also against the Court. So 
were 14 Republicans—Borah (Ida- 
ho), Brookhart (Iowa), Fernald 
(Maine), Frazier (North Dakota), 
Harreld (Oklahoma), Johnson (Cal- 
ifornia), LaFollette (Wisconsin), 
Moses (New Hampshire), Nye 
(North Dakota), Pine (Oklahoma), 
Robinson (Indiana), Schall (Minne- 
sota), Watson (Indiana), Williams 
(Missouri). 

Forty Republicans and 36 Demo- 
crats—76 in all—voted for the 
Court, although the maximum num- 





ber which might have been neces- 
sary was 64,* 

The Scene. On the last day, from 
noon when the debate began to 
supper time when the vote was tak- 
en, the galleries of the Senate were 
crowded to capacity and the halls 
were filled with watchers eagerly 
hoping someone would vacate a 
seat to make room for them. In 
the executive gallery Mrs. Wilson 
watched intently until she saw the 
Court accepted 76 to 17. 

Politics to Come. Several Re- 
publicans who voted for the Court 
did so with trembling tongues, fear- 
ing what the irreconcilables may do 
to them in the next election if 
such men as Senator Borah carry 
the fight into states where pro- 
Court and anti-Court sentiment is 
nearly equal. Several members of 
the 17 threaten to do so, but the 
arguments of the opposition fur- 
nish ready-made ammunition to the 
outs who want to get into places of 
the pro-Court Senators. At the 
last minute before the vote, Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson exclaimed: 

“The deed is almost done. I con- 
gratulate you on the Democratic 
side of this Chamber; I commiserate 
my brethren on the Republican side. 
We have acted here on the Repub- 
lican side upon the theory that— 
If it were done when ’tis done, then 

*twere well 
It were done quickly. 

“And we have done it quickly. It 
is an historic day today in the an- 
nals of the Republic and in the 
history of this body. 

“There was an historic day in this 
body on March 19, 1920, when a 
raging press representing inter- 
national bankers, some representing 
internationalists, others represent- 
ing perhaps an emotion and a sen- 
timent, thundered at the doors of 
the Senate and demanded the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the adoption of the League of 
Nations, 

“The traditional policy of the 
United States is about to be altered 
now—altered by the great Repub- 
lican Party, God help it!” 

Getting In. When the resolu- 
tion was passed, a Senate messen- 
ger rushed it to the White House. 
The President referred it to the 
Secretary of State. There was 
some confusion as to just what 
action would be required to join the 
Court. All the nations now ad- 
hering to the Court must approve 


*Of those Senators who in 1920 voted 
on the question of entering the League of 
Nations, 88 were present and voting last 
week. Eleven of them were Democrats 
who voted against the League of Nations 
because President Wilson was opposed to 
the reservations attached to the resolution 
for League entrance. All the rest of the 
88, with only two exceptions, voted for 
or against the Court as they had voted 
for or against the League of Nations. The 
two who voted differently were Norris of 
Nebraska, who voted against the League 
and for the Court, and Watson of In- 
diana, who voted for the League and 
against the Court, 
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the U. S. reservations before U. S. 
adherence is accepted. They are 
expected to do so, but one objec- 
tion would mean new difficulties. 
State Department officials expected 
the U. S. to be admitted within 
a few months. A copy of the ac- 
ceptance will be sent to the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, 
and perhaps also to each of the 48 
nations adhering to the Court. 

The Reservations. The Senate 
advised and consented to U. S. ad- 
herence to the World Court so that 
it may voluntarily (but not by com- 
pulsion) submit cases to the Court, 
with the following “reservations and 
understandings”: 


1) That it involves no legal re- 
lation to the League of Nations 
and no assumption of obligations 
under the Versailles Treaty. 

2) That the U. S. shall par- 
ticipate with the members of the 
League in electing Judges of the 
Court. 

8) That the U. S. shall pay a 
fair part of the Court’s expenses as 
determined by the U. S. Congress. 

4) That the U. S. may at any 
time withdraw from the Court, and 
that the constitution of the Court 
shall not be changed without the 
consent of the U. S. 

5) That the Court shall not 
render any advisory opinion af- 
fecting any question in which the 
U. S. has an interest unless the 
U. S. consents. 

And further it was provided that 
the U. S. shall not ratify until the 
other nations shall consent to its 
reservations, that the U. S. shall 
take no case to the Court unless an 
agreement by treaty is made for 
doing so, and that in adhering 
to the Court the Monroe Doctrine 
(not mentioned by name) is re- 
tained as a U. S. Policy. 

These reservations were framed 
by a committee of supporters of 
adherence to the Court, which 
called in John Bassett Moore, the 
present U. 5S. member of the Court, 
who went over the reservations 
and suggested phraseology. 

The Court. The _ establishment 
of the Court was provided for in 
the establishment of the League of 
Nations. In 1920 Elihu Root was 
called upon and participated in 
drawing the Court’s constitution or 
statutes. Forty-eight nations 
signed a protocol setting up the 
Court in December of that year. 
Eleven regular and four deputy 
judges were elected by the Council 
and Assembly of the League of 
Nations concurrently, for terms of 
nine years. The Court sits at The 
Hague, where it interprets treaties 
and international law, decides 
whether specific acts constitute 
breaches of treaties, and what rep- 
aration shall be made in such cases. 
It first met in June, 1922, and 
since then has held ten sittings 
and delivered 18 judgments and 
opinions. 

Prospects of the Court. Since the 


’ Galtrup 
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Wortp JupGeE Moore 


Robust, unruffled 


Court has in most cases jurisdiction 
only by the consent of the parties 
concerned and since it has no 
means of enforcing its decrees, its 
effectiveness is practically limited 
to cases in which there is a deter- 
mination of the parties to a dispute 
to seek a peaceful settlement. In 
cases wherein a nation feels that 
its vital interests are at stake, 
it is not likfly to call upon the 
Court for a decision. The func- 
tion of the Court seems mainly to 
be in the easing of minor diplo- 
matic difficulties, and building up 
a body of legal precedent which will 
tend to prevent major misunder- 
standings. The U. S. already has 
arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain, France, Japan, Portugal, 
Norway, Holland and Sweden which, 
after the U. S. joins the Court, 
will permit the two parties if they 


. wish to lay any disputes before 


that body. 


The Judges. The full roster of 
the Court is as follows: Rafael Al- 
tamira y Crevea (Spain), Dionisio 
Anzilotti (Italy), Antonio Sanchez 
de Bustamente y Sirven (Cuba), 
Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay 
(Great Britain), Bernard C. J. 
Loder (Holland), Yorozu Oda (Jap- 
an), Charles Andre Weiss (France), 
John Bassett Moore (U. S.), Didrik 
Gjedde Nyholm (Den- 
mark), Max Huber (Switzerland), 
Epitacio da Silva Pessoa (Brazil). 
The deputy judges are: Dumitriu 


Negulescu (Roumania), Wang 
Chung Hui (China), Mikhailo Jo- 
vanovitch (Jugoslavia), Frederick 


Valdemar Nikolai Beichmann( Nor- 
way). Their salaries are $6,030 to 
$14,070 a year, depending on the 
amount of time the Court sits. 
The U. S. Judge. Ever since 


ithe Court was 


, been a member of it. 





( established, an 
American, John Bassett Moore, has 
Italy pro- 


' posed him and he was elected to 


, aggregate 


membership. It was he who was 
called upon in drafting the reser- 
vations adopted by the Senate. 

_ He is a robust man*with a brisk 
and busy, if unruffled manner, a 
native of Delaware, a lawyer by 
training. At 25 he gave up prac- 
tice at the bar to enter the State 
Department. He has several times 
been Assistant Secretary of State, 
several times represented the U. S. 
in diplomatic conferences. But his 
service in the State Department has 
been disjointed. When he was only 
31 (he is now 65) he accepted 
the chair of International Law and 
Diplomacy at, Columbia University 
—the first chair of its kind in the 
country. He was made a judge 
of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague in 1913, a 
judge of the World Court in 1921. 
As an authority on international 
law and diplomacy he is known the 
world over, and, his choice for the 
World Court was a tribute to 
known merit. 


TAXATION 


Ohward to Reduction 


It was evening when Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes announced that the vote 
for adhering to the World Court 
was 76 to 17 and the resolution was 
passed. A moment later Senator 
Smoot of Utah, tall and grey, was 
on his feet. 

“I move,” he said, “that the Sen- 
ate proceed to legislative session.” 

The motion was_ perfunctorily 
agreed to. 

“I move,” he said, “that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consideration of 
H.R. 1, the revenue bill.” 

The motion was_ perfunctorily 
agreed to. 

The clerk read the title of the 
bill: H.R. 1, to Reduce and Equalize 
Taxation, to Provide Revenue and 
for Other Purposes. 

Then the Senate adjourned and 
Senators rushed out into the dark. 
When they reassembled next day 
the tax reduction bill had taken the 
place of the World Court as the 
chief item for consideration—an 
item on which there is just about 
as much room for difference of 
opinion. Technically the tax bill, 
as Senator Smoot reported it from 
his Finance Committee, is a non- 
partisan measure. The Democrats 
presented no organized opposition. 
But there was opposition. Some of 
it came from individual Democrats, 
the remainder from Progressive Re- 
publicans. 

Senator Pat Harrison at once 
came forward from the Democratic 
side with a proposal to increase the 
reduction from some 
$350,000,000 to $500,000,000—pre- 
sumably by reducing the amount of 
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money set aside each year for re- 
tiring the public debt. The Demo- 
crats would like the reduction to 
be as large as possible so that an- 
other reduction cannot be made in 
1928. They accuse the Administra- 
tion of handing out small reduc- 
tions periodically so that a reduction 
will be available every election 
year. 

Here as in the case of the World 
Court the time factor enters. The 
Progressives, who want to fight 
parts of the tax bill, are almost 
the identical group that opposed the 
World Court. They feel that the 
regulars are “doing them dirt” in 
both cases: the World Court was 
rushed through to get at the tax 
bill and now the tax bill is being 
rushed through so as to get ready 
for the March 15 payments of 
taxes. And the Progressives are 
angry. They do not want to be 
hurried. 

Senator Smoot, in charge of the 
tax bill, wants the bill passed by 
Feb. 10. Senator Norris, for the 
Progressives, suggested that the 
tax payment might be postponed 
from March 15 to April 15 in order 
to give more time for debate. 

Senator Smoot picked up a nice 
cold snowball and spattered it all 
over this proposal. He said there 
were two ways of permitting long- 
er debate: one was to let the tax- 
payers make their returns under 
the present law and give them re- 
bates, but that was impracticable 





© Wide World 
SENATOR SMOOT 
«+ picked up a snowball 


because some 2,500,000 persons 
would be relieved of all taxes by 
the new bill and to grant a flat 


percentage rebate would not give 
them their full tax reduction; the 
other method was to postpone the 
payments for a month, but that 
would leave the Treasury in dis- 
tress because it has to meet $600,- 
000,000 of short-term securities 
falling due on March 15. He de- 
clared: 

“JT have no desire to insist on 
unreasonable haste, but I want to 
see the bill become a law so the 
department can send blanks to Hon- 
olulu or any of the outside posses- 
sions in time so that taxpayers can 
make their returns by March 15.” 

As a way of getting rapid re- 
sults, the entire tax bill was read 
over before the Senate, all sections 
on which there was no disagree- 
ment being approved and other 
parts of the bill being left for later 
disposition. In this way the normal 
tax rates (112% on the first $4,000, 
3% on the next $4,000 and 5% 
thereafter) were approved, as were 
personal exemptions (of $1,500 and 
$3,500), earned income (25% deduc- 
tion up to $20,000), and the repeal 
of the tax on the capital stock of 
corporations. But on the question 
of estate taxes, gift taxes, tax 
publicity, nothing could be done on 
such short order, 


ARMY & NAVY 
Out 5 


Recently the War Department 
received a brief communication: 


“To the Adjutant General, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Through Commanding General, 
District of Washington: 


“Subject: Resignation. 

“T hereby tender my resignation 
as an officer of the United States 
Army, to take effect Feb. 1, 1926. 


“WILLIAM MITCHELL, 
“Colonel, Air Service.” 


Action on the request was 
prompt. Three days later the fol- 
lowing paragraph was published in 
Army Orders. 

“The resignation of Colonel Wil- 
liam Mitchell, Air Service, of his 
commission as an officer in the 
Army is accepted by the President, 
effective Feb. 1, 1926.” 


On Feb. 1 the Colonel took off 
his uniform and left the Army for 
good. His friends expect him to 
continue as a civilian his fight for 
changes in the Air Service. Some 
conjecture that he will go into poli- 
tics, start lecturing, go animal 
hunting in far and dark conti- 
nents. 


WOMEN 


Dolly Madison 


Stimulated by Mr. Rupert Hughes’ 
assertion that George Washington 
was a toss-pot and rollicking gambler 





Mrs. MADISON 
“Rouge... snufi... high stakes” 


(TIME, Jan. 25, PouiticaL Notes) 
people have been scrutinizing old 
records for facts about other great 
Americans. Last week Mrs. Harry 
Atwell Colman, Washington woman, 
focused her lorgnets on _ Dolly 
Madison, wife of the fourth Presi- 
dent. 

“If Dolly Madison were alive to- 
day,” said Mrs. Colman, “she would 
have been classed as a flapper. 
. . . She was frivolous, used rouge, 
dipped snuff, and... played cards 
for high stakes. . . . Quite another 
sort of woman was Martha Wash- 
ington, a quiet lady, gentle and 
demure... .” 


NEGROES 


Lawyer 


For the first time in history a 
Negress was admitted last week to 
practice before the U. S. Suprema 
Court. She is Violette N. Ander- 
son of Chicago, and her credentials 
showed that she had practiced for 
more than three years before the 
Supreme Court of Illinois. Before 
the bar of Justice she stands with 
privileges equal to those of such 
eminent practitioners as Charles E. 
Hughes, John W. Davis; perhaps 
some day will.face them in a great 
case, 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Lady Vilified 

John F. Hylan was Mayor of 
New York until 1926. At present 
he is on a vacation in Florida. 


After a time he plans to resume 
the practice of law. Meanwhile 





© International 


Mrs. HyYLan 
- « « never said it 


the New York Evening. Graphic, 
Macfadden sheetlet, is publishing 
some of his memoirs. In an in- 
stallment last week he described 
the visit of King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth of the Belgians to Man- 
hattan in 1919: 


“In connection with this visit, 
the most absurd stories, which had 
not a grain of truth in them, were 
circulated by certain people out 
of malice. Hven my good wife, 
one of the gentlest and most modest 
of women, did not escape these 
false reports. It was falsely whis- 
pered, and I believe even malici- 
ously printed, that when the Queen 
had expressed her wonder at New 
York, pronouncing it one of the 
most impressive sights in the world, 
some jealous person falsely circu- 
lated that Mrs. Hylan remarked: 
‘Queen, you said a mouthful.’ 

“Mrs. Hylan never made a re- 
mark of that kind in her life. 
She is able and thoroughly ca- 
pable of deporting herself in any 
place as the occasion demands. .. . 
With all her duties as a good wife 
and mother, as well as her special 
interest in her grandchildren, little 
John Hylan Sinnott and Marie 
Louise, she was always mindful 
of her duties as the wife of the 
Mayor, and few women probably 


read more than she does or are 
better posted regarding politics and 
public affairs or the proper con- 
duct of men and women on all 
occasions.” 


Intimate Papers 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
E. M. House, edited by Professor 
Charles Seymour of Yale, last week 
began a series of 438 periodic ap- 
pearances in 52 newspapers. Not 
only do the articles appear in pa- 
pers of nearly all leading U. S. cities 
but in papers of London, Paris, 
Rotterdam, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Rome, Buenos Aires, San Diego 
and Osaka. The New York Herald- 
Tribune bought the newspaper 
rights to publication and vended 
them to other papers. The Boston 
Globe boasted that it had paid $25,- 
000 for exclusive New England 
rights. 

The period covered by the mem- 
oirs is practically confined to the 
period from the first meeting of 
House and Wilson (1911) to the 
U. S. entrance into the World War 
(1917). 

Professor Seymour declared in a 
“Note of Acknowledgment”: 

“The responsibility for the choice 
and arrangement of these papers, 
as well as their interpretation, must 
rest upon me. Colonel House, whose 
sense of the scientific historical spir- 
it is very lively, agreed that no es- 
sential document which might affect 
the historicity of the narrative 
should be omitted. Whatever dele- 
tions appear in the published pa- 
pers have been dictated by the ex- 
igencies of space or by a regard 
for the feelings of persons still 
alive, and in no case do they alter 
the historical meaning of the pa- 
pers.” 

And Colonel House “foreword- 
ed”: 

“Dr. Seymour in arranging these 
papers has felt it his duty to as- 
sume a highly critical attitude to- 
ward some of the chief actors. Es- 
pecially he has attempted to present 
the great central figure of the pe- 
riod, Woodsow Wilson, in a purely 
objective light. As for myself, I 
frankly admit that I was and am 
a partisan of Woodrow Wilson and 
of the measures he so ably and elo- 
quently advocated. That we dif- 
fered now and then as to the meth- 
ods by which these measures might 
be realized, this book reveals as one 
follows the thread of the story, and 
never more sharply than in the 
question of military and naval pre- 
paredness.” 

The nature and method of the 
memoirs are typically indicated by 
Col. House’s diary account of his 
first meeting with Mr. Wilson (on 
Nov. 24, 1911): 

“He came alone to the Gotham 
quite promptly at 4,” recorded 
House, “and we talked for an 


hour. He had an engagement to 
meet Phelan, afterward Senator 
from California, at 5 o’clock, and 
expressed much regret that he could 
not continue our conversation. We 
arranged, however, to meet again 
within a few days, when at my in- 
vitation he came to dine with 
WG 5s 

“From that first meeting and up 
to today (1916) I have been in as 
close touch with Woodrow Wilson 
as with any man I have ever 
known. The first hour we spent 
together proved to each of us that 
there was a sound basis for a fast 
friendship. We found ourselves in 
such complete sympathy in so many 
ways that we soon learned to know 
what each was thinking without 
either having expressed himself. 

“A few weeks after we met and 
after we had exchanged confidences 
which men usually do not exchange 
except after years of friendship, I 
asked him if he realized that we 
had known one another for so short 
a time. He replied: ‘My dear friend, 
we have known one another al- 
ways.’ And I think this is true.” 


As a counter attraction to the 
House Memoirs, the Hearst press* 





JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


“Isn't it great? Isn’t it wonderful?” 
(see next page) 


began to publish on the same day: 
The Diary of Woodrow Wilson’s 
War Cabinet, Written by His Clos- 
est Friend wud Adviser, Eight 
Years in the Cabinet—in short, the 
memoirs; of David F. Houston, Wil- 


*In some cities the Hearst press pur- 
chased the rights to the House memoirs— 
for example, they were purchased by the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

tThese same memoirs in somewhat ampli- 
fied form began appearing in the World’s 
Work with its February issue, 
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son’s Secretary of Agriculture, later 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. Houston’s memoirs begin 
very chattily, as for example the 
description of the first gathering 
of the men who were to be Wilson’s 
Cabinet, held on March 5, 1913: 

“When I reached the Cabinet 
room I found there most of my as- 
sociates. Josephus Daniels (Navy) 
appeared to be hugely enjoying the 
experience. He was having sensa- 
tions at the rate of a dozen a min- 
ute. He came toward me and ex- 
claimed: ‘Isn’t it great? Isn’t it 
wonderful?’ 

“Secretary William C. Redfield 
(Commerce) also was having num- 
erous palpitations, with Albert S. 
Burleson (Postmaster-General) and 
Lindley M. Garrison (War) as close 
seconds. James C. McReynolds 
(Attorney-General), Franklin K. 
Lane (Interior) and William B. 
Wilson (Labor) were taking the ex- 
perience calmly. William G. Mc- 
Adoo (Treasury), I imagined, was 
saying to himself: ‘How in the 
mischief did I get here and what 
am I doing?’ and Bryan!... 

“After a few good stories and 
some witty remarks from the Pres- 
ident, Bryan and others, we dis- 
cussed when we should take the 
oath of office,” 


Unexpected 


In 1920 and 1926—twice in his 
lifetime—Judge Wallace McCamant 
of Oregon did something startling 
and dramatic. 

Hot June in Chicago in the year 
1920 saw three gentlemen strug- 
gling to become the Republican 
nominee for the Presidency. There 
were Frank O. Lowden and Leonard 
Wood locked in a deadly political 
embrace, and there was Hiram 
Johnson of California harrying the 
flanks of both with his delegations 
gathered through the primaries of 
states here and yon. On the out- 
skirts to be sure were the friends 
of Senator Harding of Ohio, pre- 
paring a little coup. 

One of Hiram Johnson’s delega- 
tions was Oregon, and one of the 
men who should have voted for 
him according to his reckoning was 
Judge Wallace McCamant, a dele- 
gate from that state. But McCamant 
did not. Not a single vote did he 
cast for Johnson. 

After many sudoriferous hours, 
the friends of Senator Harding 
executed their coup and Harding 
was nominated. Then while plans 
were being laid for nominating 
some good regular for Vice Presi- 
dent, the obdurate Judge McCamant 
rose and suggested the name of 
the Governor of Massachusetts— 
quite unexpectedly. And the con- 
vention in a mood to do _ the 





JUDGE McCAMANT 


“Roosevelt was not a good 
American!” 


unexpected, nominated Calvin Cool- 
idge for Vice President. And in 
the summer of 1923 Fate played 
another of its tricks and Calvin 
Coolidge became President. There 
was no doubt whatever that Judge 
McCamant was the primum mobile 
of the chain of accidents which 
made our present President. And a 
grateful President last year ap- 
pointed Judge McCamant a Federal 
Circuit Judge. 

The Judge served by a recess 
appointment until the Senate should 
approve his nomination—the Senate 
of which Hiram Johnson is a mem- 
ber. One of Senator Johnson’s 
characteristics is that his memory 
is long and his forgiveness is 
short. The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported favorably on Judge 
McCamant, but on the floor of 
the Senate Mr. Johnson was elo- 
quent. The result was that the 
nomination was referred. back to 
the Committee. And before the 
Committee the Judge last week 
appeared. 

The questions directed at him by 
Senator Johnson were intended to 


show that he had misled the people 
of Oregon in 1920 when chosen 
to the Republican convention. At 
that time he announced: 

“T have avoided committing my- 
self to any candidate for President, 
in order that I might be in a 
better position to support the can- 
didate who wins out at the Oregon 
primaries.” 

But after the state primary 
had given Johnson a_ plurality, 
McCamant read a sheaf of letters 





and several affidavits to show that 
he had opposed Johnson openly 
before his own choice as a delegate. 
The small, thin Judge, with dark 
hair and snapping blue eyes, ap- 
peared to be rather keyed up for 
the occasion. He read from one let- 
ter, written in 1920, saying that 
Senator Johnson was not a good 
American?” 

The short, stocky, grey Senator 
interrupted hotly: 

“Right there! What made you 
say that I was not a good Ameri- 
can?” 

McCamant came back sharply: 

“Because you were for the recall 
of judicial decisions.”* 

“Then Theodore Roosevelt was 
not a good American?” Johnson 
demanded. 

The Judge’s next move was as 
unexpected as his nomination of 
Coolidge in 1920. 

“He was not a good American,” 
he answered. 

Senator Johnson rolled in his 
chair with a cry of triumph: 
“T stand on that, Mr. Chairman. 
I am willing to see if the United 
States Senate will confirm a man 
as Circuit Judge, the next highest 
judicial position in this country 
excepting only the Supreme Court, 
who tells this committee that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not a_ good 
American. I have no further ques- 
tions for this man.” 

Later Judge McCamant said: “I 
was a great admirer of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and _ particularly his 
record during the War, but I have 
been unable to regard any man as 
a good American who stands for 
recall of judicial decisions.” 

And still later: “As President of 
the United States he was the out- 
standing foe of graft, and I was in 
sympathy with his efforts to clean 
up land office procedure in Oregon. 

“During the World War he was 
the most effective leader of public 
opinion in America. I have re- 
peatedly expressed my approval of 
his work in all of these particulars. 
I am bound to think the recall of 
judicial decisions subversive of the 
Constitution and an un-American 
doctrine.” 

And later Senator Johnson found 
that he had further questions for 
this man. But political observers 
felt sure that Judge McCamant’s 
genius for doing the unexpected, 
successful as it was in 1920, led to 
a complete faux pas in 1926. 
They advised the President to 
withdraw his name, saying that the 


Senate would never confirm his 
nomination. 


*In 1912 Johnson ran for Vice President 
on the Progressive ticket with Roosevelt. 
Their platform advocated the recall of 
judicial decisions. Senator Johnson _inti- 
mated at Committee hearing last week 
that he had never approved of that section 
of the Progressive platform in 1912. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 








COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Three Minus One 


As everyone knows, the triumvir- 
ate at the head of the Liberal 
Party has long consisted of the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (offi- 
cial leader), Mr. Lloyd George 
(leader by popular consent) and 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, famed 
Jewish chemical industrialist, who 
served as Commissioner of Works 
and later as Minister of Health in 
Premier George’s Cabinet. 

Last week the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith ripped open a long, 
ominous-looking envelope; gave vent 
to several expressions almost as 
pungent as those for which his 
wife “Margot” is famous. Before 
him lay the resignation from the 
Liberal party of Sir Alfred Mond, 
with the added declaration that Sir 
Alfred will hereafter consider him- 
self a Conservative, and_ the 
explanation that he has taken this 
action because the Land Tenure 
Reform scheme to which Mr. Lloyd 
George has pledged the Liberals 
(TIME, Dec. 12 et ante) amounts, in 
Sir Alfred’s opinion, to “nationali- 
zation of agricultural lands. . . [to 
which] I am absolutely and unalter- 
ably opposed.” 


Reaction. Mr. George - upon 
hearing of Sir Alfred’s resigna- 
tion publicly branded him by an 
indirect reference to the _ biblical 
Judas, and directly charged that 
he had abandoned the Liberals be- 
cause he saw “poor prospects for 
an ambitious man” in ‘sticking to 
them, now that the party has lost 
its War pre-eminence. 


Italy’s Debt 


_ Chancellor Churchill of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer struck hands with 
Finance Minister Count Volpi of 
Italy last week; signed and sealed 
an agreement with him that Italy 
is to pay the following sums _ to 
Great Britain in liquidating her 
debt: 

Fiscal Years Annual Payment 
a eS ee re ara £ 2,000,000 
1927 and 1928 ..... . 4,000,000 
1929 through 1932 4,250,000 
1933 through 1987 4,500,000 
First half of fiscal year 198 2,250,000 








Total over 62 YeAaTrs..scssseseee £ 272,250,000 


Special Clauses. 1) After Sept., 
1928, Italy may exercise the option 
of postponing the payment of that 
part of any half yearly installment 
which exceeds £1,000,000, for not 
more than two years. Until such 
postponed installments are paid up 
they will accumulate interest at 
5%. 2) Beginning Sept., 1928, 
Great Britain agrees to return 





*“The British Fiscal year 1926” ends 
March 31, 1926. 


to Italy in half yearly install- 
ments the £22,000,000 deposit 
in gold bullion which was shipped 
from Rome to London during the 
War, as an earnest of Italy’s fiscal 
good faith. At first the gold will 
be shipped back in eight equal 
installments totaling £1,000,000 
over four years. After that the 
remaining £21,000,000 in gold will 
be shipped back in equal install- 
ments terminating Sept. 1987. 3) 
In the event that the total pay- 
ments received by Great Britain 
from her former Allies and Ger- 
many shall exceed the sums which 
Great Britain is repaying to the 
U. S., then this excess will be, in 
part, returned to Italy under elabo- 
rate restrictions. 

The Significance. Secretary Mel- 
lon felt called upon to release a 
mimeographed bulletin from the 
U. S. Treasury Department which 
stated: “The present value of the 
British-Italian settlement repre- 
sents about 16% of the indebtedness 
funded, and the present value of 
the Italian-American settlement 
represents about 26% of the in- 
debtedness funded.” (See TIME, 
Nov. 23.) 

Meanwhile Chancellor Churchill 
issued a statement: 

“If everything works out in 
strict accordance with all arrange- 
ments for the next two and a half 
generations, there is no doubt that 
our agreement with Italy is consid- 
erably less favorable to us than the 
one which Italy made with the 
U. S. 

“On the other hand, it is more 
favorable to us... as we interpret 
it, for the next 22 years, and 
much more favorable during the 
early years.”* 

Dispassionate observers could find 
little to add to these two pro- 
nouncements. Taken together, 
however, they provided much solid 
food for thought, and an excellent 
opportunity for congratulating 
Count Volpi upon his success in 
apparently pleasing both his major 
creditors fairly well. The New 
York Times might scoff: “Both 
Great Britain and the U. S. grave- 
ly assume that our grandchildren 
will be collecting on the Italian 
debt. . . . Who lives will see, but 
it is extremely unlikely that he 
will see that.” And the London 
Times might grumble: “Reduced 
to simple mathematical terms, the 
agreement represents the cancella- 
tion of approximately six-sevenths 
of the Italian war debt to this 
country.” But basically these two 
newspapers and a majority of the 





*Expressed in dollars, the total Italian 
payments to Britain add up to $1,323,000,- 
000; whereas Italy has agreed to pay the 
U. S. a total of $2,407,000,000. Yet next 
year Britain is to receive $19,440,000 and 
the U. S. only $5,000.000. Thus “propor- 
tionately” Great Britain will receive over 
seven times as much from Italy next year, 
as will the U. S. 





international press concurred in de- 
claring the Volpi-Churchill dicker 
sound. 

Variables. Ultra-conservative fin- 
anciers noted two factors which 
practically nullify the validity of 
comparisons between the _ Italian- 
U. S. and Italian-British settle- 
ments: 

1) The amount of the Italian- 
British debt was itself a matter of 
negotiation. The indebtedness was 
contracted partly in kind, and 
when in cash at different rates of 
interest, and was origirially partly 
contingent upon “the amount of 
aid supplied to British troops by 
Italy” and other intangible fac- 
tors. Two weeks ago, honest 
Italians considered the alleged ori- 
ginal Italian total offer of 380 
million pounds too high; and honest 
Britons felt the alleged initial 
British demand of 580 million 
pounds too low. As Count Volpi 
put it, in his now famous “favor- 
ite English sentence’: "He. 20 
depends on how you look at it.” 
2) The Churchill-Volpi fiscal deal 
was persistently rumored last week 
to be only the visible cement of a 
British-Italian “understanding” with 
respect to mutual interests in the 
Near East. Diplomats opined that 
without a single pen’s scratching 
upon a treaty it was quite possible 
for Britain to have got her 
“money’s worth” from Italy. 


Again, Wales 

Edward of Wales patted the sleek 
chestnut flanks of his favorite hunt- 
er, a fleet and mettlesome mount 
named “Oh, Dear.” Vaulting into his 
saddle he nodded to the Duke of 
Rutland and set off after the lat- 
ter’s famed Belvoir hounds. A 
lengthy chase ensued, in which “Oh, 
Dear” and Edward swooped over 
many a hazard, galloped at full 
tilt across the downs of Melton 
Mowbray, distanced His Grace of 
Rutland completely. 

At length a stiff fence had to be 
taken. “Oh, Dear” sprang like an 
antelope, cleared the top bar by 
a hand, suddenly experienced com- 
plete heart exhaustion in the midst 
of the leap, crumpled down into 
a formless mass of horseflesh, dead. 
(See MEDICINE, p. 18, for an ac- 
count of Horse’s Heart.) 

For an _ instant the Prince 
sprawled at full length—unhorsed 
by Fate. Then he rushed to sum-. 
mon aid for “Oh, Dear,” whose in- 
stantaneous death seemed at first 
incredible. 

The Duke of Rutland rode up. 
Eventually the little that could be 
done was done. The Prince caught 
the night express to London, ap- 
parently none the worse for his 
spill. 

Encore. A day later Wales hunt- 
ed in the Melton Mowbray coun- 
try, this time with the famed Fer- 
nie hounds. With the pack at full 
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cry, a very nasty hedge with a ditch 
on either side had to be taken. 
Lord Stalbridge, Master of the 
hunt, rode at the hazard, but sud- 
denly pulled up as his horse showed 
‘signs of refusing to take the jump. 
Not so Edward of Wales. He 
crouched low, urged his mount to 
clear the first ditch and the hedge— 


was thrown heavily as his horse 
fell into the second ditch—frac- 
tured his left collar bone. 


administered to 
him at a nearby hut. His left arm 
and shoulder were strapped and 
bound to prevent straining the frac- 
ture. Solicitous hands bundled him 
into a heavy overcoat, buttoned 
it tightly across his chest, turned 
up the fur collar about his ears. 
His chauffeur drove him carefully 
to Market Harborough _ station. 
There he picked up the public tele- 
phone instrument with his free 
hand and ealled his secretary at 
York House, London: “I’ll be back 
to dinner, and you’ll see that there’s 
very little the matter with me.” 


Arrived at London, the Prince did 
indeed partake of dinner—‘a dinner 
of sorts.” For some months he 
has been under the care of Dr. 
John Weir, noted Scotch homeo- 
pathist, who is said to have “mer- 
cilessly cut down his usual diet,” 
caused him to abandon “the two 
extremes of dining, soup and ci- 
gars,” and restricted him to “four 
denicotinized cigarets per day” and 
no wine or spirits until dinner time 
—all this because Edward has al- 
legedly found himself “growing ner- 
vous.” 


Statistics. Troubled Britons add- 
ed two more “escapes” to their 
list of 13 tumbles during the past 
-five years. Anxiously they listened 
to Court gossips who declared: 
“During the last illness of Queen 
Alexandra, the Prince exercised 
great caution while hunting and 
chose relatively docile mounts in 
order that his grandmother might 
not have her last days troubled 
by uneasiness for him. He has 
now given way once more to his 
passion for riding very mettlesome, 
powerful horses, which are quite 
unsuitable for a man of his slight 
build.” 


The 18 spills: 


First aid was 















WHEN WHERE How 

1920 Norfolk .. Hunt 

1920 Grafton . .. Hunt 

1921 Banbury Race 

1921 Aldershot. ...... Polo 

1922 Malmesbury Drag 
(Sprained 4 

1922 i (ene .. Race 

1923 Malmesbury _... . Hunt 
(Twisted knee) 

1923 a Race 

1923 ee .. Race 

1924 Leighton Buzzard Practice 
(Broken coliar-bone) 

1924 Workingham  ..............s0000 Race 
(Slight concussion of the brain) 

1924 Meadow Brook. .........s000000 Polo 
(Cut over the eye) 

1924 ne ee Hunt 








FRANCE 
Little Shouts, Great Whispers 


An alarmingly shabby individual 
rushed from the Chambre des 
Députés, and sought the Quai d’Or- 
say (Foreign Office) nearby with 
swift nervous strides. As its por- 
tals flashed open before him, he 
tossed his battered felt hat to a 
flunkey and bellowed questions and 
commands in a rich throaty voice. 
Almost before the Foreign Office 
secretaries could answer or obey, he 
had seized his hat again, jammed it 
down over his thick mane of hair 
and rushed back to le Chambre. 
The individual who thus hectically 
disported himself throughout the 
week, was, of course, M. Aristide 
Briand. As Premier he was forced 
to keep an eye on a most uproari- 
ous and disheartening wrangle in 
the Chamber. As Foreign Minister 
he was obliged to give some thought 
and care to preparations for the 
reception of two distinguished 
guests at the Quai d’Orsay. 

The Wrangle. Some 25 Deputies 
were delegated by their comrades to 
arise and propose over 100 amend- 
ments to the Cartel Finance Meas- 
ure (TIME, Feb. 1, et ante), which 
was literally thrown to the Chamber 
by the disgusted Premier. 

Many of the speakers were well 
supplied with jibes for the rival 
measure of Finance Minister Dou- 
mer, which was not technically 
before the Chamber at all last 
week; and as a result Briand and 
Doumer were baited continuously. 

Deputy Jacques Louis Dumesnil 
secured the only really hearty laugh 
of the week by shouting: “What 
difference does all this talk about 
taxes make? In England a gen- 
tleman who does not pay his quota 
to the State is looked down upon 
and his former friends will not 
shake his hand. In France we never 
rest until the man who dodges has 
told us how he does it!” 

Meanwhile the protagonists of 
the Cartel poured out a mass of 
figures designed to show that their 
measure would provide sufficient 
funds without enacting M. Doumer’s 
hated “sales tax.” M. Doumer par- 
ried these as best he could. The 
Deputies several times attested to 
the farcical quality of the debate 
by filing out into the lobbies in 
such numbers that some of them 
had to be called back to maintain 
a quorum. 

At length Premier Briand rasped 
his throat angrily and glared up at 
famed Cartel finance expert Vincent 
Auriol: “On the Tribune with all 
the ingenuity of which you are 
capable you may be able to balance 
the budget with your scheme; and 
you may really have a_ scheme 
which might balance it. But there 
is not confidence behind you! All 
your plans are built on sand! That 
is why M. Doumer and I are seek- 





ing collaboration which will restore 
the necessary confidence and pro- 
cure resources for the state.” 

Late despatches reported that 
Briend’s “collaboration” with the 
Cartel had taken the form of offer- 
ing to change the name of M. Dou- 
mer’s proposed “sales tax” to “pro- 
duction tax,” and making it seem to 
bear less upon the consumer by 
levying it on wholesale transactions 
only. 

The Guests. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain arrived from a “vacation” at 
Rapallo, Italy, where he is rumored 
to have secretly reached an Anglo- 
Italian “understanding” with Pre- 
mier Mussolini. 

Foreign Minister Briand wel- 
comed Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
lain and they went into secret ses- 
sion with each other and finally 
with Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
General to the League of Nations, 
who suddenly had sped to Paris 
from Geneva. 


**Ouel Beau Nu’’ 


Scores of Parisians taxied to the 
Concert Mayol. They all but 
crowded out the foreigners who 
have long since found that the 
Concert, which is just off the 
Grands Boulevards, is more con- 
venient, more daring and more 
chic than the Folies Bergére, 
farther up Montmartre. Elbowing 
their way forward the eager Pari- 
sians were waited upon by the 
most insolent and rapacious hat- 
check girls, program boys, and tip- 
extracting ushers in Western Eu- 
rope. Forewarned that the for- 
eigners have accustomed the Con- 
cert’s servitors to pocket a bill of 
any size without giving change, 
the Parisians placed exactly one 
franc 50 centimes (6c) in the 
hands of the program boys, and re- 
warded the ushers with 50 cen- 
times per head (2c) for showing 
them to their seats. Then they 
settled down to enjoy Quel Beau 
Nu, successor to last year’s de- 
vastatingly successful revue, Tvés 
Excitant. 

The citizens of the U. S. and 
Argentina, who are the mainstay 
of the Concert, wondered idly at 
the number of “natives” present. 
The first act passed without an ex- 
planation. During the entre-acte a 
line of men.and women in evening 
dress formed docilely in the lobby, 
purchased tickets to the single 
washroom for 75 centimes each 
(8c),* filed in and out with 
equanimity. ss 

As the curtain rose again, Mlle. 
Marcelle Parisys, blond and un- 
hampered by modesty, appeared as 
“a statuet vender,” and held up to 
view a statuet which those in the 
first ten rows pronounced to be an 





*The Concert Mayol has been until very 
recently the only theatre in France which 
has had the hardihood to make this charge. 
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excellent likeness of herself. Mlle. 
Parisys announced loudly and 
stridently in argot that she would 
tell the world it was a good like- 
ness: “Et maintenant, Messieurs! 
Combien pour moi (holding up the 
statuet)? How much for me—stiff 
like this?” 

One of Mile. Parisys’ supporting 
cast rushed from the wings: “No, 
my dear Mademoiselle! You can- 
not make this sale until you have 
bought a sales-tax-stamp from Fi- 
nance Minister Doumer! He must 
have money to pay our debts to 
the U. S.!’ 

Mile. Parisys: “But I have noth- 
ing! Anyone can see that! I am 
like France! France cannot pay!” 

Amid cries of “a bas Amér- 
icains” from the audience, Mlle. 
Parisys' burst into a song in un- 
translatable* argot, in which she 
voiced her determination to sell 
whatever she pleased without pay- 
ing a sales tax. 

Jild cheering ensued. An actor 
in horn-rimmed glasses and huge 
trousers, “an American,” rushed 
upon the stage from the audience 
and hinted that there might be 
still other ways in which “the 
honest girls of France” could 
liquidate the national debt. Mlle. 
Parisys slapped him in the face, 
amid pandemonium. 

Later scare-head-seeking journ- 
alists pointed out that the French 
political stage-censor must have 
O. K.’d Mlle. Parisys’ act, and drew 
ugly and excited conclusions from 


‘this fact. 


Seasoned boulevardiers of every 
nation merely chuckled. 


ITALY 
“With Cold Steel”? 


Il Re Vittorio Emanuele seized 
his pen and made several scatches 
upon a parchment which had been 
indorsed earlier in the week by 
Il Senato. His sprawling auto- 
graph placed in the hands of the 
Fascist Government a_ legal in- 
strument so powerful that Signor 
Roberto De Vito, Senatorial re- 
porter of the measure, felt ob- 
liged to explain that “it is not 
the Government’s intention to use 
this law as a means of persecution, 
but to apply it with prudence and 
moderation.” 

_The measure thus. defended, 
signed and made operative was 
the much talked-of law for the con- 
trol of expatriates (TIME, Nov. 30 
et seq.) which gives the Govern- 
ment authority to deprive Italian 
citizens in other countries of their 
citizenship and to confiscate such 





*Excerpts: 

“It makes my blood boil to have our 
Government tax honest French girls to pay 
the debts of France to these stubborn 
Americans....I urge that France be 
credited on her debt with three francs each 
time an American gets drunk in Paris. 
Then it will soon be that the United 
States will owe money to: France.” 


property as they may have left 
behind in Italy if they commit 
“acts injurious to Italian prestige.” 

Notable anti-Fascist expatriates 
affected by the law: 1) Former 





© Harris & Ewing 
FRANCESCO NITTI 
For him «a stiletto? 


Premier Nitti, who fled from Italy 
without a passport two years ago, 
and is supposed to be financing the 
anti-Fascist journal, Corriere 
d'Italia, now published in France. 
2) Professor Salvemini, Florentine 
historian and philosopher, now de- 
livering anti-Fascist lectures in 
London, “because I feel safer with 
the waves of the Channel Letween 
me and Fascismo.” 3) Former 
Editor Nenni of the suppressed 
Italian Socialist newspaper, Avanti, 
once edited by Premier Mussolini in 
his Socialist days. . 

All these gentlemen and many 
another were stigmatized by the 
Fascist newspaper, Impero, last 
week: “Nothing is bad enough 
for them but the ignoble death of 
the stiletto. We hope that the 
blessed hands of a few holy mad- 
men will exterminate these traitors 
with cold steel.” 


Net 


Last week a quite insignificant 
Roman shopgirl, Signorina Giovan- 
na Fabbro, attempted suicide by 
jumping off the great Ponte Cavour 
into the Tiber, was restrained by 
Fascist police, lectured by a Faseist 
magistrate. 

Next evening she ascended the 
Pincian Hill, leaped off the 40-foot 
embankment of the sometime 
Borghese Gardens, landed in a net 
spread by Fascist police “to dis- 
courage the frequent occurrence of 
suicides at this place,” was haled 


before another Fascist magistrate, 
clapped into jail “until morning,” 


Benito Biographed 

Of tribute to Mussolini there is 
no end. Jl Re Vittorio Emanuele 
often sends him chamois shot upon 
the royal estates in Savoy. One 
humble Fascist is known to have 
done a painting for him in “pure 
salad oil.” Last week there ap- 
peared a portrait of Jl Benito done 
in 352 pages in jet-black printers’ 
ink. Mussolini prefaced it with the 
remark, “I detest those who take 
me as the subject of their writ- 
ings.” (For a review of this opus 
see Books, p. 30.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Birthday Party 


Her Royal Highness, the Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain, aunt of King Al- 
fonso, has recently observed public- 
ly* that, with the drooping of his 
whiskers into a beard, Wilhelm of 
Doorn now “appears at first glance 
to be none other than the late 
King Edward VII.” 

Last week this most notorious of 
Queen Victoria’s grandchildren made 
a gesture somewhat Edwardian in 
its expansiveness; he expended a 
sum estimated at 40,000 florins 
($16,000) upon the celebration of 
his 67th birthday; he received 300 
telegrams of congratulation. 

Atop the Hohenzollern chateau 
at Doorn, the imperial standard 
flaunted all day. The Lord Cham- 
berlain (TIME, Nov. 30) was kept 
busy welcoming Dutch and German 
notables, who motored up to the 
estate with baskets of flowers and 
were either pressed to remain or 
turned away after being allowed to 
sign the “Complimentary Register” 
kept at the entrance to the lodge. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm was not idle. 
At 11 a.m. he was snapshoted by 
photographers while walking with 
his consort, Hermine, in the hamlet 
of Doorn itself, where the Dutch 
inhabitants usually accord him a 
silent salute by gravely tipping 
their hats. At noon he received the 
congratulations of his entourage 
and servants. At 4 p. m. he de- 
livered a birthday speech “with en- 
ergy in a high voice” to his guests, 
and was greeted with “loud hochs.” 

Finally, as dinner’ time ap- 
proached, the expensive part of the 
entertainment was revealed. The 
Lord Chamberlain threw open the 
doors of the Frederick the Great 
Salon. Wilhelm strode proudly in; 
deigned to express by a gesture 
that the room had just been “new- 
ly furnished with beautiful bronzes, 
together with brocaded hangings” 
and many another embellishment 
imported from Germany. 

A small table at one side was 





*On p. 155 of her Courts and Countries 
After the War (Dodd, Mead). 
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“reserved for young princes and 
princesses, and decorated with white 
lilies.” Wilhelm himself presided at 
a large table adorned with red 
roses and “a_ splendid bouquet,” 
which was announced to have been 
the gift of the Queen Mother of 
Holland. 

At Berlin the Monarchist 
Deutsche Zeitung sharply criticized 
President von Hindenburg for de- 
laying so long “to hand back to 
our Kaiser his rightful throne.” 
Meanwhile, 42 persons were injured 
during riots which ensued after 
German Communists had hanged 
Wilhelm in effigy at Charlottenburg 
(Berlin suburb). 


GERMANY 
Muddled Reichstag 


President Loebe of the Reichs- 
tag seized the heavy bell with 
which it is given him to attempt 
to maintain order and during most 
of the week rang it until his arm 
ached. 

At the extreme Left of the 
Reichstag the Communists groaned; 
at the extreme Right the Luden- 
dorff Voelkische Deputies stamped 
and hissed. Atop the Tribune, 
Chancellor Luther stubbornly de- 
fended his newly created “Little 
Coalition Government” (TIME, 
Feb. 1). 

Weak. The Chancellor began by 
reading a vague and general minis- 
terial declaration, which had been 
made so non-commital that it did 
not even pledge the Cabinet to take 
steps for Germany’s entrance into 
the League of Nations, although 
Dr. Luther and Foreign Minister 
Stresemann are personally pledged 
to such a policy by their action in 
putting through the Locarno Pacts, 
which specifically require that Ger- 
many shall enter the League 
(TIME, Dec. 7). 

The Chancellor’s intent was ap- 
parently to conciliate the Right, 
which opposes Germany’s entrance 
into the League until more con- 
cessions have been extracted from 
the Allies. He succeeded so badly 
that he was hissed and booed from 
both the Right and the Left, and 
received not so much as a single 
handclap from the Centre, which 
comprises his “Little Coalition.” 

Firmer. Next day Herr Luther 
abandoned all attempt to concili- 
ate the Right—played to the So- 
cialists of the Left, who helped 
him to railroad through the ~ 
carno Pacts. He declared fosi- 
tively that the Cabinet would 
hasten the entrance of Germany 
into the League, and announced his 
intention of calling for a vote of 
confidence on the morrow: “The 
Government will not attempt to 
carry on by backstairs tactics or 
shillyshallying.” The session closed 











amid a Luther motion from the 
Centre. 

Showdown. Chancellor Luther 
ascended the Tribune after his 


henchmen had assiduously bruited 
it about that he carried in his 
pocket an order for the dissolution 
of the Reichstag which bore the 
signature “Paul von Hindenburg.” 
If the vote of confidence should 
be defeated, the Chancellor would 
announce that President von Hin- 
denburg believed that only a gen- 
eral election could terminate the 
three-cornered deadlock now exist- 
ing between the various Reichstag 
factions. The Deputies pondered 
well whether they wished to lose 
their seats and campaign for them 
again. While they pondered, For- 
eign Minister Stresemann seized 
the occasion as the psychological 
moment to announce that he had 
obtained a few minor concessions 
from the Allies respecting the 
evacuation of the Rhineland. The 
effect was electrical and cleared 
the air for the Government con- 
siderably. 

Ballots. To sustain the Govern- 
ment: 160 “Little Coalition” votes, 
with 11 Deputies “not present be- 
cause of illness.” To unhorse the 
Government: 150 “Permanent Op- 
position” votes, with 20 Deputies 
“not present because of illness.” 

Thus Chancellor Luther was 
“sustained” by 10 votes. But there 
were 152 “abstentions.” There lay 
the rub. Those who abstained 
were the 131 Socialists and 21 
Deputies of the Economic Union, 


a minor-party bloc. Henceforth 
the Herr Chancellor must con- 
tinue to curry favor with these 
“benevolent abstainers,” as he did 


throughout his first chancellorship 
last year. The German party sit- 
uation continued muddled. 


Anton’s Son 


At Oberammergau, Herr Anton 
Lang, able Christus of the famed 
Passion Players, received word that 
Anton Lang Jr., his second son, 
now studying at the University of 
Munich, has accepted an invitation 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., to matriculate there next 
September. 

The cables carried no comment 
by Actor Lang upon this action of 
Lang Jr. None the less pressmen 
featured the recent assertion by 
the Judas of Oberammergau that 
“Our beloved Anton Lang ... does 
not like Americans.” (TIME, Jan. 
25.) 


JAPAN 
Adopted Kato Dies 


Over the cables from Tokyo 
flashed a single sentence: “After 
being ill with influenza for four 
days, Viscount Takaaki Kato, 











Premier of Japan, is dead.” 

At the news of Viscount Kato’s 
death, two completely dissimilar 
personalities flickered in the mem- 
ory of diplomats familiar with 
Japan. First they recalled the si- 
lent, square-jawed Viscount him- 
self — direct, almost pugnacious, 
with the habit of rolling the sleeves 
of his kimono well above the el- 
bow whenever work was to be done 
in the privacy of his home. The 
second personality that the diplo- 
mats recalled was the frail, timid- 
seeming man, who next to Admiral 
Togo was perhaps the greatest of 
Japanese naval strategists. He 
was Admiral Baron Tomasaburo 
Kato, Premier from 1922 until 
1923, an actual son of the house 
of Kato, whereas Premier Vis- 
count Takaaki Kato was an orphan 
adopted into the Kato family. 

When Admiral Kato died some 
two years ago (TIME, Sept. 3, 1923), 
the Nichi-Nichi, a newspaper owned 
by Viscount Takaaki Kato, remarked 
with asperity that as Premier 
“he was a disappointment.”* Soon 
the Nichi-Nichi welcomed its own- 
er as Premier (TIME, June 23, 
1924). Since then he has _ held 
together his coalition government 
with an iron hand. 

Late despatches announced that 
Prince Regent Hirohito had ap- 
pointed Minister of Home Affairs 
Reijiro Wakatsuki to be Premier 
pro tempore. As everyone knows, 
he is the leader of the late Pre- 
mier’s party, the Kensei-Kai, which 
holds 151 of the 464 seats in the 
Japanese Diet, 35 seats more than 


the second largest party, the 
Seiyuhonto. 
Orphan Kato’s. career. After 


graduating from the Imperial To- 
kyo University, he became the per- 
sonal secretary of the then For- 
eign Minister, Count Okuma, and 
gradually rose through numerous 
posts in the Finance and Foreign 
Ministries until he was appointed 
Minister and then Ambassador to 
Great Britain. It was he who 
signed with Sir Edward Grey the 
Anglo-Japanese compact which 
brought Japan into the War on 
the side of the Allies. During his 
career he served as Foreign Min- 
ister in three cabinets, and was 
often referred to as “the least sym- 
pathetic of Japanese statesmen to- 
ward the U. S. exclusion policy re- 
specting Japanese immigrants.” 

He was at all times persona 
grata with royalty. Edward VII 
created him a knight of the Grand 
Cross of St. Michael and _ S&t. 
George. The Mikado elevated him 
to the rank of Baron and then 
Viscount. 


*His somewhat insignificant appearance 
forced him to assume a stern expression 
in public. When asked to smile by pho- 
tographers he invariably snapped: “I can- 
not smile, because there is nothing to smile 
at.” A frugal man, he said: ‘Western 
people eat too much. One of their meals 
would last me a week.” 
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T H E TH E A ta R E | Conroy, Louis Calhern, Dudley 
Digges. The combination has re- 








New Plays 


Goat Song, The Theatre Guild 
has also snapped its fingers. In the 
face of the most unsuccessful sea- 
son the Guild has had since it be- 
came established, a play has been 
produced which must unquestion- 
ably fail. Goat Song is a German 
importation, its symbolism of the 
severest sort, abstract and corro- 
sive and yet strangely fascinating. 

Franz Werfel, the author, is con- 
cerned with the blind fling with 
which the gods dash the cup from 
mortal lips. Proverb calls it the 
slip. Werfel does not bother to 
define it. He is simply eaten up 
with a gigantic bitterness at a 
world which is given reason and 
at the same time irresistible fate, 
luck or a divinity that rips reason 
to ribbons. Werfel is annoyed be- 
cause God has given him just 
enough sense to understand what 
an impotent fool he really is. 

This gloomy abstraction is woven 
into a play about a wealthy farm- 
er’s family to which was born a 
human monstrosity.* After 23 
years of confinement it escaped 
and became the symbol of a re- 
volt of the beggars. A grim and 
horribly concluded love story runs 
somewhat amuck among the epi- 
sodes of war and death. 

The Theatre Guild has staged 
this weird adventure with all the 
cunning resources at its command. 
Alfred Lunt, Lynn’ Fontanne, 
Blanche Yurka, George Gaul, Helen 
Westley, Dwight Frye, Albert Brun- 
ing and other notables head an ap- 
parently endless cast. Acting, set- 
ting and direction are superb. Goat 
Song can be set down as an in- 
spired attempt to cage within the 
worldly walls of the theatre an in- 
tangible and hopelessly unanswer- 
able abstraction. 


Shelter is about a gang of out- 
casts residing under one of the 
New York bridges. A saintly hunch- 
back is the central character, and a 
burly intruding kidnaper the prin- 
cipal flame of drama. It is ineffi- 
cient. 


A Weak Woman. French farce 
at its brightest and best is herein 
prepared for your enjoyment. It 
is played more slowly than the usu- 
al French farce and indicates that 
an ounce of restraint may often 
be funnier than a dozen door slams. 
Estelle Winwood and the brothers 
Ralph and Frank Morgan are the 
leaders of a singularly competent 
troupe interpreting the exercises. 

Miss Winwood plays a_ widow, 
and the brothers two young males 


*Half man, half goat, it does not appear 
on the stage. But its shadow appears. 
And it is heard to bellow. 


in love with her. Ralph Morgan 


‘is humble, inefficient and attractive, 


constructed by the playwright to 
appeal to the mother instinct of 
the lady. Frank Morgan is the con- 
quering sort. You will have to see 
for yourself who wins. No doubt 
you will be entertained in the proc- 
ess. But if taking the children, 
remember it is French. 


Puppy Love. Anne Nichols, who 
produced Abie’s Irish Rose, has a 
new one. She did not write it, but 
from the looks of things she had 
a lot to do with the rewriting. The 
farce has all the old tricks you can 
think of and here and there a new 
one. It is so synthetic, so obviously 
manufactured for the easy laugh, 
that the testy old critics did not 
like it. Neither did they like Abie’s 
Irish Rose, which has now played 
some 1,500 consecutive perform- 
ances in Manhattan. The plot is 
about a young boy, the girl he loved 
and the girl’s mother, who did not 
think they were old enough to get 
married. Maude Eburne, the low 
comedy maid, is the funniest. 


Don Q, Jr. There was only one 
point of interest about this produc- 
tion in advance. That was the 
presence of William T. Tilden 2nd 
in the cast. Mr. Tilden is a tennis 
player, as invincible in his field as 
Jack Dempsey is in his. Mr. Til- 
den has for some time harbored the 
irresistible desire to be an actor. 
He has had his wish. He is not a very 
good actor, again like Mr. Demp- 
sey. But his part is small and the 
total effect not hopelessly disturb- 
ing. The play, such as it was, 
told of a little newsboy who stole 
$150 to help a sick friend. One 
Billy Quinn (aged about 12) played 
this part with exceptional facility. 


Not Herbert. In the old days 
melodrama stalked the land in all 
its obvious glory, and nearly every- 
body was amused for 25c an eve- 
ning. The cinema has changed all 
that, and a lamentable scarcity of 
melodrama has followed. The rea- 
son is probably that bad melodrama 
is easy and good melodrama ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Not Herbert is 
good if inconsequential melodrama. 
It is about a jewel robbery on 
Long Island and a stupid detective. 
It is garnished with a sharp sauce 
of satire and played by a good 
cast. 


Hedda Gabler. The Actors’ The- 
atre has decided that old things are 
best; and that among the best of 
the theatre’s old things is Ibsen. 
For this celebrated play they have 
assembled -a truly spectacular cast, 
headed by Emily Stevens and in- 
cluding Patricia Collinge, Frank 

















turned one of the best evenings in 
the theatre now available. 

There is a certain forbidding 
majesty about the name of Ibsen, 
which is likely to frighten good 
folk away from his plays. Not of 
course that many of them have 
ever seen more than one or two. 
You can get ten devotees of Mi- 
chael Arlen to one of Henrik Ibsen. 
A production of Ibsen’s work has to 
be so singularly fine that people 
are ashamed not to go. Such, on 
the whole, is this Hedda Gabler. 


Magda. Twenty years ago and 
more this play was the one picked 
by Duse, Bernhardt and other fa- 
mous ladies as one of the mightiest 
opportunities to glitter. It was 
considered a wise and moving play, 
daring perhaps, but sound enough 
to stand it. It is a story of an 
overbearing German father and a 
daughter who “went wrong.” Ger- 
man domination and daughters go- 
ing wrong have long since become 
familiar fare. With the novelty 
worn off there is a little enduring 
substance underneath. And a good 
deal of this was obscured by the 
vehemence of Bertha Kalich’s per- 
formance. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


The Yankee Sefior. Tom Mix in 
a society drama of the hacienda 
country is something of a novelty. 
There is virtually no hard riding, 
shooting or sign of the usual! aval- 
anche. Mr. Mix is pursued by a 
Sefiorita who does not like the 
Boston girl, who in turn is after the 
hacienda. Spain defeats Boston in 
an eminently agreeable comedy. 


The American Venus. Fay Lan- 
phier, the girl who won that na- 
tional beauty contest last summer, 
is in a film about beauty contests. 
No doubt thousands will flock to see 
her. They will find Miss Lanphier 
inefficient and The American Venus 
cheap. 


7 . . 


The Skyrocket. Peggy Hopkins 
Joyce, whose many marriages have 
made her famous, is the star of 
this, and not bad either. It is 
a slender story about an extra girl 
in Hollywood, in which the Cinder- 
ella influence is pronounced. You 
can get along without it; but if you 
cannot you will find it better than 
the average. 





MUSIC 








Debut 


The great yellow curtain dropped 
on the first act of La Bohéme at a 
special matinee given last week at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan. A very special audi- 
ence there for a special occasion 
burst into applause, prolonged it 
until the only performer left bow- 
ing on the stage was _ pretty, 
charming Mary Lewis, onetime 
Ziegfeld Follies: girl, appearing for 
the first time at the Metropolitan 
as Mimi. .Members of the special 
audience clapped their hands red. 
Many of them, stationed conven- 
iently in the front of the orchestra 
in seats warmed these many years 
by long-nosed subscribers, reached 
underneath, pulled forth corsages 
of violets, hurled them at pretty 
Mary Lewis, hurled so many that 
she and genial Edward Johnson had 
difficulty in gathering them all in, 
had no place to put them_ until 
they bethought themselves of Mimi’s 
apron and filled that. 

A curtain on the second act, on 
the third, on the last. More violets 
—for violets were the order of the 
day—and Mary Lewis had finished 
her début performance with all the 
earmarks of a great success. 

Mary Lewis was tired. So was 
the special audience, many of 
which, having regarded opera as a 
rather formidable sort of entertain- 
ment, had never ventured in before. 
Musicians in the orchestra, going 
home for supper before the evening 
performance, felt little fatigue, for 
they had been called upon for a 
very subdued performance so that 
the special audi¢nce would be sure 
to hear Mary Lewis. 

Critics, pleased by her attractive 
- manner, by her knowledge of the 
stage, were forced to admit that 
her voice, though not unlovely in 
quality, is frail, that her vocal 
technique is frailer, that she was 
frequently unfaithful to pitch, that 
she is not up to Metropolitan 
standard. 








ART 








Tri-National 


Pablo Picasso, the artist, likes 
fried eggs. They probably taste 
to him much as they taste to 
arfother man, but because he is a 
great painter he is capable of liking 
them more passionately and more 
concretely than your common fel- 
low. It is not merely their savor 
that appeals to him; it is their 
mass and rhythm. The concentric 


TIME 


ovals of their yolks and whites, the 
fecund chromes bewitched to a dark 
gold, haunt his dreams with the 
memory of a beauty marvelous and 
fugitive. To satisfy the demands 
of that memory, he painted them, 
the fried eggs of his dream, in a 
form as compact as a concerto—a 
form that leaves upon the mind of 
the beholder a sensation as definite 
as that caused by a series of 
musical chords. They smile down 
forever from his rich canvas—the 
Cosmic Egg cooked at last, the 
fried ova of eternity. This cele- 
brated picture has been seen before 
in Manhattan. It was exhibited there 
again last week at the opening of the 
tri-national exhibition of the paint- 
ing and sculpture of France, 
England and the U. S. assembled 
by Mrs. E. H. Harriman (TIME, 
Dec. 28). 

The objects are not segregated 
in race divisions but hung together 
in a harmonious whole to carry 
out “the idea of international 
sympathy.” There were studies of 
a cow, a cat, a goose, and a donkey 
by Jeanne Poupelet; compositions by 
such Frenchmen as Derain, André, 
Rouault, Aristide Maillol; by Au- 
gustus John and Jacob Epstein; 
by George Luks, Jo Davidson, 
Childe Hassam, Gertrude Whit- 
ney and Robert W. Chanler. The 
metropolitan critics, loyal patriots 
all, generously discussed the merits 
of the U. S. paintings: “Jazz,” an 
experiment in abstract form by 
Man-Ray, an American living in 
Paris; a picture by Edward Hopper 
of a lonely blue house with a man- 
sard roof, a lookout and three men 
in a boat called “The Bootleggers”; 
Thomas Benton’s “New England.” 
These subjects are indeed native. 
But if Mrs. Harriman has rendered 
an important service to art in her 
tri-national exhibition (and it is 
general opinion that she has), her 
service has been to demonstrate 
once more, by direct comparison, 
the fatuity of American painting. 
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RELIGION 





Baptist Baiter 


The American Mercury is a pub- 
lication that comes out once a 
month in a frog-green cover for 
50c. Its writers push their noses 
against a cold mirror and squint 
at the mystical films their mist- 
ing breaths design. They like to 
“show up” insipidities. They do 
so skillfully. But often what they 
tootle as an insipidity is verily 
the heart-belief of many honest 
folk. 

In the last (February) issue of 
this cynical periodical, under the 
fishy eye of Editor Henry L. 
Mencken, one James D. Bernard, a 
“newspaper man who is now devot- 
ing himself chiefly to sociological 
investigation,” took it upon himself 
to whack nastily at the Baptists,* 
of whom there are some 8,000,000 
in the U. S. Mr. Bernard had 
read through all of 250 issues of 
the many publications sponsored 
by the many Baptist organizations 
of the country, and from his mean- 
derings uncoiled into print. Thus 
he started his paper: 

“, . . they [the Baptists]are poor 
people, and those among them who 
acquire property tend, like the 
rich Methodists, to ooze into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
is fashionable everywhere in the 
Republic save in rural New Eng- 
land.” In such brazen tone he went 
his way. “The Baptists say they 
have 8,000,000 members in the 
United States. This includes 3,- 
000,000 colored brethren, who are 
recognized as having souls but are 
not allowed to come to white 
churches.” Repeatedly he jabbed 
at foot-washing, that Baptist ges- 
ture of humility. He made phrases: 
“ ... the rank and file keep on 
whooping for Genesis. . . . The col- 
ored Baptists are all hot fundamen- 
talists.... Bible and Lynching 
Belt [Mississippi] ... At the 
slightest sign of heresy the alarm- 
bells are rung and the culprit is 
in the fire. The prevailing theol- 
ogy is strongly supernatural, and 
even shows a demoniacal element. 
.. In most parts of the South a 
Methodist is relatively liberal and 
civilized; compared to a good Bap- 
tist he often seems almost an ag- 
nNOMEC.A SSS 

Of education: “Most of these 
high sounding institutions, of 
course, are of low grade, and serve 
chiefly the children of rustic Bap- 
tists... .” Of Baptist publica- 
tions: “The Baptist papers, like 
the churches and the ‘benevolences,’ 
are chronically hard up. .. . [They 
carry ads of] Peruna, Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Syrup, Walker’s Prostate 
Specific, and other such quack 


*Next issue he will flay the Methodists. 
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remedies . .. flaming editorials 
praising the quackeries of the late 
Dr. Albert Abrams of San Francisco. 
...- Some of the advertising, es- 
pecially in the South, comes very 
close to the borders of the ob- 
scene.... Authorized Life of 
William Jennings Bryan ... Pros- 
titutes.... But in general the 
Baptists do not seem to be readers. 
The articles in the denominational 
papers, chiefly by pastors, are de- 
void of literary allusiveness, and 
are often illiterate... .” 

Baptists are poor. They make 
no pretentions to wealth and 
power, even though they have oc- 
casional Rockefellers and Hardings 
and Lloyd Georges as life-long ad- 
herents to their simple, direct, Bible 
creed. They give their mites to 
charities, schools and _ missions. 
Their preachers are poorly paid, as 
are those in general of every creed 
and religion. Their pastors must 
work, and willingly, in professions 
and trades. But their calloused 
fingers can gently, reverently turn 
the Bible’s pages. Of their dona- 
tions: “The Northern’ Baptists 
seem to be just as stingy [as the 
Southern ].” 

Of ritual: “The champion church 
of the South [for the number of 
baptisms] ducked 400 [the past five 
years] . .. So many darkies have 
become Baptists of late that the 
other evangelical denominations are 
growing alarmed. The Baptists’ 
dogmas and ceremonies appeal 
powerfully to the African mind, as 
they do to the mind of the low- 
caste white.” 

No shocked comments so far have 
come from Carl Milliken, Port- 
land, Me., President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention; Rev. E. Y. 
Mullins, Louisville, Ky., President 
of the Baptist World Alliance; 
Fred T. Field, Boston, Mass., of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, No. 276 Fifth Ave., 
Manhattan; President A. M. Bailey 
of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society at 1701 Chest- 
nut St.; F. W. Freeman, Presi- 
dent of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Manhattan; Rev. 
C. W. Atwater, President of 
the Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, Chicago, Ill.; or from 
President C. D. Gray of Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me., who is sec- 
retary of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. 


Gasparri Speaks Out 


“Nothing new yesterday, nothing 
new tomorrow, nothing new since 
1870'” said Cardinal Gasparri last 
week and thereby brushed into the 
politico - ecclesiastical wastebaskets, 
a dozen misconceptions. 

Had there not been dawning these 
several years a glorious rapproche- 
ment between Italian State and 
Mother Church? Did not the Mus- 
solini dictatorship support the Pope 
more than any other Italian Gov- 
ernment in three generations? Did 


not even the Pope support Mus- 
solini? No, no, and no, is now the 
official answer. 

His Eminence Peter Cardinal 
Gasparri has been, since the be- 
ginning of the present pontificate, 
Papal Secretary of State, the offi- 
cial closest to the Holy Father. Re- 





N. E. A. 


CARDINAL GASPARRI 
“Nothing new since 1870 


ha 


cently it has seemed to some eager- 
eyed Fascists that the Cardinal’s 
zeal for Fascismo has been insuffi- 
ciently hot. At him went the Mus- 
solini press unmuzzled. Fascist 
Secretary Farinacci charged him 
with having “displayed a vulgar 
demagogy.” The Pope took notice, 
sent to the Cardinal Secretary a 
medal and with it a letter of su- 
preme approbation: 

“Our daily collaborator and auth- 
orized interpreter of our ideas has 
been an indefatigable aid under 
many heavy difficulties, but has 
been comforted by serving the cause 
of our Lord and‘ Saviour, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Thus approved, the Cardinal Sec- 
retary went to Paris last week, and 
a reporter of L’Eclair found him 
surprisingly willing to talk. Not 
once could the reporter bring the 
name of Mussolini to the Cardinal’s 
lips, but step by step through the 
interview the third person mascu- 
line referred invariably to the Dic- 
tator beyond the Alps. Summariz- 
ing recent history, the Cardinal 
said: “He has replaced the crucifix 
in the schools; he has returned the 
buildings which belonged to the 
Jesuits. 

“He has relieved the priests of 
military duty; he has disbanded 
the Free Masons. He has made 
obligatory the teaching of the Cate- 
chism in primary schools. He has 
replaced at the Colosseum a cross 
taken away 15 years ago. But 
that is not much; it is very little.” 

What of the immediate future? 


Would there be radical changes in 
the relations of State and Church? 
Would the Pope come out from pris- 
on? Would he consent to be once 
more an Italian as well as a world 
power? “It is all conversations,” 
replied the Cardinal. “He [Mus- 
solini] does us an amiable favor 
from time to time but nothing is 
changed. I see no prospect of a 
change. Papal Rome is adamant.” 


In a last attempt to strike a 
spark of Italian patriotism, the 
reporter asked about the proposed 
revivification of the Roman Empire. 
The Cardinal chuckled: “Oh, you 
like novelties in Paris ...a new 
Roman Empire growing from its 
ashes—dead for so long!” 

But was this dream not com- 
parable to the Vatican’s ideal of 
the Kingdom of Christ? Down came 
the Cardinal’s eyebrows into a deep 
frown, and ire flashed from the 
darkness. “How dare you make 
that comparison?” he thundered: 
“The idea of Christ as King is as 
old as the Christian world. Em- 
pires have passed and others will 
pass and be forgotten, but the 
Kingdom of Christ will live on. 


_ “Above monarchs, whatever their 
titles, whatever may be their power, 
whatever may be their ambitions, 
rules Christ, of whom we are all 
humble servants.” 

It was observed that at any rate 
a Cardinal had spoken once again 
as Cardinals used to speak long be- 
fore Garibaldi’s mob, or Vittorio 
Emanuele’s  gay-plumed cavalry 


assaulted and captured the Seven 
Hills. 


MEDICINE 














Dentists 


Some dentat schoois require only 
a high schoci diploma as entrance 
requirements; most demand one 
year of college work; very few a 
college degree. The dental student, 
realizing the profits a_ specialist 
earns, looks to becoming a dental 
hygienist, radiographer or exodont- 
ist. With perseverance, time and 
money he may become a dentist 
with a B. S. degree, M. S., or 
even D. D. S. But the run of the 
profession know little beyond imme- 
diate teeth conditions and their al- 
leviation. In Chicago last week 
12,000 dentists attending the 62nd 
annual meeting of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society were reminded by Dr. 
Sheppard Foster, President of the 
American Dental Association, that 
the all-around “family dentist” is 
urgently needed by the public. He 
urged against too much specializa- 
tion, for more pre-professional edu- 
cation. 

For probably the first time im- 
portant medical men attended such 
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a dental meeting, thus prognosti- 
cating a closer integration of dental 
and medical knowledge. Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Haggard, President of the 
American Medical Association, 
speaking on “Teamwork for the 
Health of the People,” summed up: 
“Neglect your business if you must; 
neglect your golf game if you can; 
your wife if you dare; but do not 
neglect your yearly health examina- 
tion.” 

Dentists have been extracting in- 
fected teeth as alleviation of bad 
tonsils, sore eyes, arthritis and 
certain heart affections. But this 
procedure has not always been based 
on positive proof that the teeth 
were responsible. Doctors and 
dentists urged those attending to 
be cautious hereafter in wholesale 
extracting. 

Startling to the layman was the 
operation described by Dr. C. Ed- 
mund Kells of New Orleans, where- 
by a decayed tooth in an inaccessi- 
ble part of the patient’s mouth may 
be pulled, the caries removed, the 
tooth repaired while the patient 
goes about his business or pleas- 
ures, then later the tooth replaced 
in the jaw processes. There the 
roots make connections and pres- 
ently the implanted tooth is func- 
tioning properly. 


Tests 


For some weeks a committee ap- 
pointed by the British Medical As- 
sociation has been at work upon a 
series of “standardized tests for 
drunkenness” to be employed in fu- 
ture by the London police. 

Last week debate within the com- 
mittee was alleged to have become 
“orgastic” as the comparative mer- 
its of the following “unstandard- 
ized tests already in use” were in- 
quired into: 

1) “Enunciatory tests”: Repeat- 
ing successfully one or more of the 
fotlowing phrases: Tie Leith police 
dismisseth us; the sta ceaseth and 
it. sufficeth us; truly rurai; Brit- 
ish constitution and Methodist 
Episcopal. 

2) “Equilibristic tests”: Stand- 
ing motionless with hands clasped 
behind head, with feet together; 
standing on one leg with eyes 
closed; touching the tip of the nose 
with one finger with eyes shut; 
bending down and touching the 
right toe with the left forefinger; 
standing with heels together and 
eyes closed, without wabbling; 
walking a chalk line. 

Despatches. reported that the 
committee was “thoroughly investi- 
gating” a device known as “The 
Automatic Recording Breath-Alco- 
holic-Content Evaluator.” 


Horse’s Heart 


When people heard that “Oh, 
Dear,” slim-legged courser of the 
Prince of Wales, had died of heart 
failure while making a jump (see 
COMMONWEALTH), they realized with 
vicarious contrition that a horse has 


| 
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a heart that may burst. “Oh, Dear” 
undoubtedly had a weak heart, al- 
though heart disease is fairly un- 
common among horses. Their cir- 
culatory system is quite comparable 
to that of humans. Thus the horse 
has a heart with four chambers 
(two ventricles and two auricles) 
arteries, arterioles, capillaries, ven- 
ules, veins and the appropriate 
valves. The blood is normally so 
pure that biological chemists use 
it in preparing serums, notably 
against human diphtheria. Undue 
excitement, hard riding, over-exer- 
tion or debility from disease will 
strain the heart of the horse, as 
it would of the human being. But 
only a close and sympathetic ob- 
server would note signs of faint- 
ness in a horse. 

If “Oh, Dear” had only fainted 
or collapsed after the jump, atten- 
dants might yet have saved his 
life by following certain veterinary 
procedures, by rubbing him vigor- 
ously with a brush, or a handful 
of straw or twigs, or coarse towels, 
or even some coarse-woven wearing 
apparel. If aromatic spirits of am- 
monia were handy, they should have 
mixed one or two _ tablespoonfuls 
in four to six ounces of water and 
let the cloudy mixture trickle over 
the horse’s tongue every 20 min- 
utes. But this is a heroic meas- 
ure of last recourse. 


SCIENCE 


World Radio 


The annual international radio 
tests were conducted last week with 
indifferent success. The sun, un- 
dergoing its periodic attack of 
solar acne, discharged from _ its 
sun-spots enormous masses of posi- 
tive electrons, which swept into the 
far-flying signal waves with disrup- 
tive effect.* There was an earth- 
quake inthe Pacific one night which 
caused further blurring of com- 
munication; and two nights run- 
ning, ships in distress on the storm- 
tossed Atlantic silenced all stations 
with their stark, tragic S.O.S.+ 








The European program was 
flashed from stations in England, 
France, Germany, Austria and 
Spain. In Berlin, portly opera 


singers -were obliged to loiter over 
their beer all night or scramble out 
of bed long before dawn to warble 
into the microphone songs. that 
were to be heard in the U. S. be- 


the aurora borealis or Northern Lights. So 


strong was the free current from this 
source one day that telegraph messages 
were sent on its 150 volts from Pittsfield, 
Mass. to Springfield, Mass. (50 miles) with- 
out the aid of batteries. Elsewhere the 
free current had the opposite effect, sus- 


pending telephone and telegraph service. 

+The steamers Solvang, Laristan and 
Antinoe. The Solvang rammed a _ tanker 
and sank. The Laristan foundered and 
was lost with all her Malay crew. The 
Antinoe foundered in a 90-mile gale and 
blizzard, her 25 officers and men being 
rescued by the President Roosevelt (George 
Fried, Captain), which stood by with 
splendid heroism for four days. 








tween 11 and midnight. Mme. Clara 
Novello-Davies, in Manhattan, and 
her son, Composer Ivan Novello, 
in London, simultaneously at- 
tempted to lead radio fanatics of 
the Western Hemisphere in singing 
“Auld Lang Syne,” but it was a 
bad night and few got the tune. 
The stations heard most clearly by 
the U. S. were Lima, Buenos Aires 
and Madrid. Dubious _ reports 
filtered in from Germany and Rus- 
sia that U. S. stations had been 
heard there. 

But the radio world was optimis- 
tic. Said the New York Herald 
Tribune: “The day will come 
when all that is necessary to hear 
the King’s speech to Parliament or 
the snort of the sacred white ele- 


phant in Siam will be to tune 
Rad 
Blessing 


When an Army engineer prophe- 
sied last fall (Time, Oct. 26) that 
some fine day the = shattering 
clangor of pneumatic rivet-hammers 
would no longer be heard upon the 
metallic skeletons of city buildings, 
having been replaced by electric 
welding devices, the urban public 
pricked its abused ears and hotel 
managers sighed their hopes. 

Last fortnight the prophecy of 
this blessing to mankind had its first 
fulfillment. The Morgan Engineer- 
ing Co., of Alliance, Ohio, an- 
nounced the completion of a two- 
story automobile sales and storage 
plant, built throughout with metal 


lumber, welded throughout  elec- 
trically. Not a single rivet was 
used. 


Comparison of the estimates for 
riveting with the actual figures 
for the welding was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the new method. In 
labor costs it had saved 23%. 
Where riveting-gangs of four men 
would have been required, single 
operators had manipulated portable 


are-welders, thus interfering less 
with other workmen. The _ time 
saved was over 20%. Strength 


tests showed the welded joints to 
be 100% strong, as against a 65% 
to 70% average for riveted joints— 
that is, the welds were as strong 
as the girders they joined, often 
stronger under test stresses. Rivets 
shear or rip out their holes sooner 
than the girders break. 

Electric welding is not new to 
machine shops, especially locomo- 
tive works, but for structural steel 
work a new type of welder had to 
be evolved. The “Stable-Arc” weld- 
ers used by the Morgan Co. were 
built by the Lincoln Electric Co. 
of Cleveland and mounted on hand 
trucks. The process: a high fre- 
quency are up to 300 volts is ap- 
plied to a bar of steel correspond- 
ing to a bar of tinsmith’s solder, 
which is pressed along the crevice 
between two surfaces that are to 
be joined. The bar is melted, as 
are both the girder surfaces along 
the line of the joint, and the molten 
strip thus formed fuses instantly 
to a connection of solid metal. 
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v Vision to right o you a 
Vision 


to left of you 





IT behind the wheel in a Budd 
Gis Body. You will be 
astonished at the vision you get 
—the widest, clearest, most unob- 
structed vision you have ever en- 


joyed from the inside of a motor car. 


You can see a// the road. You can 
see cars approaching from right or 
left—cars which, when only 2 seconds 
“way, are completely hidden by old- 
style, bulky corner posts of wood. In 
the Budd Body, slender, stronger 
columns of steel replace wooden 
corner posts. 


The entire Budd Body is of steel! 


And because steel is pliable . . . 


Philadelphia { EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY } Detroit 


[{® ¢ 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR Per 5 


Py ae 


because it can be shaped to the most 
delicate curve . . . to perfect sym- 
metry and proportion ... skilled 
metal workers can give the Budd 


Body a beauty unparalleled. 


But this body—so modern in its 
material—so modern in its purpose 
—is more than beautiful. It is strong 
with the strength of steel. It is pro- 
tection — the greatest protection 
against personal injury when an 
accident happens. 





The Budd Body is steel - rein- 
forced with steel. There is no wooden 
frame under a shell of metal to 
splinter in collision. No joints to give 
way. The Budd Body is a single, 
welded unit of steel—all-steel, all- 
strength! 


The Budd All-Steel, Full Vision 
Body is lighter, stronger, slower to 
depreciate. Handsomer in its finish— 
whether paint, lacquer or enamel is 
used. It is the mark of the wholly 
modern motor car—and your great- 
est assurance of safety if the need for 
safety comes. See that your next 
car gives you all-steel protection. It 
is your right. 
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Schooling 


Six authors have made research 
on Character.* They are headamas- 
ters of New England private 
schools. Their quarry is_ elusive, 
ideal, multiform. Like sensible 


men, each author has conducted 





REcTOR DRURY 
“Recite the Sermon on the Mount” 


that part of the work for which 
he is specially qualified. By this 
means a scheme of education for 
the modern boy is outlined thor- 
oughly, authoritatively, in six chap- 
ters. The book recommends itself 
highly to parents and pedagogs. 
Dr. Alfred E. Stearns of Phillips- 
Andover Academy wrote Chapter 
One. He has done no teaching in 
the 23 years he has been principal. 
His is a purely executive function. 
As the Phillips academies} have al- 
ways eschewed the in loco parentis 
attitude, Dr. Stearns has had many 
dealings with parents whom he, 
more than most principals, may 
hold accountable for the early train- 
ing of their sons. His chapter is 
on “Home Influence” and in it he 
remarks on the necessity for home 
discipline, the carelessness and lack 
of understanding of many modern 
parents, the large percentage of 
school derelictions due to discord, 
separation and divorce in the home. 
Dr. Samuel S. Drury is rector of 
the largest U. S. church school, 
St. Paul’s (Episcopal), at Concord, 
N. H. His subject is “Religious In- 
fluence.” He frankly “talks reli- 
*THE EDUCATION OF THE MopERN Boy— 
Six Headmasters—Small, Maynard ($3). 
tPhillips-Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.) 
was founded in 1781 by John, brother of 
Samuel Phillips, upon seeing the success of 
the latter’s school at Andover, Mass. An- 
dover’s first headmaster was Eliphalet Pear- 
son, known as “Elephant,” sung as 
Great Eliphalet (I can see him now), 
Big name, big frame, big voice and beectling 
brow. 


gion,” insisting that religion is not 
‘queer” or ‘forced” as a part of a 
boy’s education. He believes that 
schools have made a god of moral- 
ity and been afraid of theology. He 
believes that boys are natural mys- 
tics, that the second decade is 
in all directions a romance. “Some 
colleges,” he says, “will not grant 
a degree unless the senior can swim 
100 yards; the school might make 
one condition for its diploma: the 
ability to recite the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

Dr. Endicott Peabody is founder 
and principal of Groton, a _ school 
of English inspiration and atmos- 
phere, which has “sedulously sought 
scholastic seclusion” during its 40 
years. His subject, “Academic In- 
fluence,” leaves him free to com- 
pare the handicaps and advantages 
peculiar to public and to private 
schools. He urges continuance of 
the classical tradition, quoting 
many a notable. He believes U. S. 
boys begin school at least a year 
behind time. 

Dr. R. Heber Howe Jr. was for 
20 years a master at Middlesex 
School and has coached Harvard 
crews. In 1923 he founded and 
headed an elementary boarding 
school at Belmont Hills (suburb of 
Boston). His forte is athletics, and 
he lays down a 14-point code in- 
tended to simplify scholastic ath- 
letics, moderate their hotly competi- 
tive spirit, keep them within each 
school’s own walls. 

Mr. W. L. W. Field, headmaster 
of Milton Academy, Mass., where 
many a Harvard man is schooled, 
lays out the fundamental studies 
boys must undertake to pass the 
college entrance examinations; 
urges parents and teachers to in- 
culeate “independent foresight.” 

The last chapter, “The Future 
Trend of the Private School,” comes 
from the desk of the Rev. William 
Greenough Thayer, headmaster of 
St. Mark’s School. His points are 
three: let the schools declare their 
independence of college examina- 
tions, for they have a prime obli- 
gation to make able scholars; the 
first call for able scholars is the 
call of politics; the second, the call 
of science. 

Dr. Stearns is one of the best 
beloved schoolmasters of his time. 
Quiet, alert and understanding, he 
is remembered by Andover boys 
young and old as an unobtrusive 
force in their development. He was 
schooled at Andover himself, going 
on to Amherst, Yale (where 60% 
of all Andover boys have gone) and 
Andover Theological Seminary. 
Soon after he began teaching at the 
school in 1897, he coached the base- 
ball team, an office which he kept 
up for eleven years of his headmas- 
tership. The founder of the school 
set forth that Andover was to teach 
“the great end and real business of 


living,” but many a boy who re- 
members. both Stearns the coach 
and Stearns the friendly, gentle- 
manly, informal chapel speaker, 
will boil that long phrase down to 
diamond parlance: “There is no 
short cut from first to third. In 
the game of life, too, touch sec- 
ond base!” 


Drs. Drury, Peabody and Thayer 


é 


conduct institutions conceived quite 
oppositely from Andover. These 
schools early assumed the parental 
relation with their boys and set out 
to see that each individual should 
have “such esthetic culture and ac- 
complishments as shall tend to re- 
fine the manners and elevate the 
taste, together with careful moral 
and religious instruction.” They 
were schools founded (St. Paul’s 
was the model for St. Mark’s and 
partly for Groton) to accommodate 
wealthy and socially scrupulous 
families. All have anxious and ex- 
tensive waiting lists. Among Bos- 
tonians at least, Groton may be 
said to have achieved the loftiest 
prestige of this kind. Its gradu- 
ates, “Grotties,” are unmistakable. 
They boast: “A Groton man wires 
to Dr. Peabody as soon as his son 
is born. Others generally think a 
letter is quick enough.” 

In a gentle, deliberate way, Dr. 
Drury has broadened and stimulated 
life at St. Paul’s in his 15-year ad- 
ministration. His personality has 
had a compelling and retentive ef- 
fect upon the alumni, who are now 
organized and have assisted in the 
establishment of scholarships and 
an endowment fund. Tall and angu- 





RECTOR PEABODY 


“ ...a@ Groton man wires” 


lar of frame, sandy-haired and lan- 
tern-jawed, he has the mien of an 
old school schoolman, beneath which 
lie the combined capacities of mili- 
tant churchman, practical moralist 
and sagacious promoter. He is a 
familiar figure not only on _ his 
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“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I HAVE BEEN SUBJECT to nervous in- 


digestion and chronic constipation. My complexion was poor, I did not 
relish meals, I was blue and despondent. Such was my condition six 
weeks ago. I decided to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a thorough trial. 
In six weeks have averaged three cakes a day. My appetite is return- 
ing, my complexion is much better, and, last but not least, my consti- 
pation gradually leaving. Thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Mrs. Bessie A. Wricut, Chicago, IIl. 


“FOR YEARS I HAVE BEEN AN ARDENT EXPONENT of 
sports out-of-doors. In spite of this I was a victim of chronic auto- 
intoxication, which developed into lasting headaches. In 1922 I 
started eating Fleischmann’s Yeast each day. The result was amaz- 
ing: all trace of intestinal poisoning disappeared and with it the 
dreaded headaches. Now my cherished vacation at St. Moritz, 
Switzerland, each winter, is perfect mental and physical relaxation.” 


Epwarp C. Duste, New York City 


THE SUCCESS STORY °F THOUSANDS 


Constipation conquered, skin and stom- 
ach disorders corrected, youthful vitality 


regained —thanks to one food 


Nor a “CURE-ALL,” not a medicine in any sense— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 
The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 
Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before meals: 
on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain, 
nibbled from the cake. For constipation especially, dis- 
solve one cake in hot water (not scalding) 


before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for 






















“LAST FALL I FELT TIRED AND WORN 


OUT with a lack of energy caused by constipa- 


tion. I was also troubled with pimples and black- 
heads. My friends were eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, and so I began. I ate two cakes a day 


two or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating it 


lan- today! spread on crackers. In the short space of three 

_— And let fr 0 weeks I felt like a new person. I am no longer 
nich f us sena you a free copy troubled with constipation and my skin is free 
nili- | Of our latest booklet on Yeast for from blemishes.” 


Mrs. ALBert Gunn, Akron, Ohio 
THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 


tem—aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes 
constipation. Eat two or three cakes every day. 
21 
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school grounds but in the colleges 
and offices of his old boys, with 
whom he keeps in closest touch. 

Dr. Peabody has been described 
as “an American with an English 
school and university training ... 
an all round athlete, and yet a 
churchman; a scholar and yet a 
very graceful and sophisticated man 
of the world.” Groton is his life- 
work as St. Mark’s is Dr. Thayer’s. 
The latter, “an accomplished 
churchman and a_ successful and 
tactful manager,” took his chair 
in 1894. 


There are in the U. S. no twin 
peaks of secondary education like 
Eton and Harrow, whereon hang all 
the pedagogical law and whose mas- 
ters are the prophets. There has 
been no legendary “Arnold of Rug- 
by” or “Sanderson of Oundle’’* in 
the U. S. nor will there be. So 
many of our larger secondary 
schools were founded contemporane- 
ously, and they soon multiplied so 
rapidly that though each school de- 
veloped along its own lines, the spe- 
cial character of none had time to 
impress itself upon the public mind 
as a national institution before the 
coming of the public high school 
system, which relegated private 
education to a special, a subordinate 
place in the democracy’s pedagogi- 
cal program. It is most improbable 
that the appointment of a new 





*The late Frederick William Sanderson, 
headmaster of Oundle School, Northamp- 
tonshire, from 1892 to 1922, brought to 
wide fame by Biographer H. G. Wells. 
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even in London 


TEVER the 
occasion may 


warrant — soft felt, 
derby, silk or opera 
hat—if your choice 
boasts the label of 
Knox you are cor- 
rectly hatted, sir, 
and by Jove—super- 
bly so. 
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THE HATTER 
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161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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headmaster at The Hill, Lawrence- 
ville, Hotchkiss, Taft or Exeter 
would occasion the widespread edi- 
torial comment that greeted the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
master of Marlborough College, as 





YOUNGEST HEADMASTER 
Samuel S. Bartlett 


first lay master of Harrow, last 
month in England. 

But Dr. Peabody seems justified 
in his opinion that U. S. schools 
and schoolmasters are gaining in 
prestige and appreciation as “domi- 
nant” influences upon the modern 
boy. The fact that more members 
of Harvard 1925 went into teaching 
than into law bears him out. And 
the younger men now going into 
teaching are men of ability. No 
longer can it be said that those 
who can, do; while those who can’t, 
teach. 

The case of the youngest head- 
master in the U. S. is in point. 
Twenty years ago Father Frederick 
H. Sill of the Order of the Holy 
Cross (Episcopal) procured an old 
farmhouse near Kent, Conn., en- 
rolled 18 pupils and three masters, 
founded Kent School. The first 
night of school the headmaster 
cooked scrambled eggs which the 
boys served, the beginning of a 
regimen of self-help that has con- 
tinued until today, when Kent is a 
flourishing school of 200 boys. Kent 
teaches self-reliance, directness of 
purpose and simplicity of life, in a 
quiet rural community. 

As Kent’s waiting list grew in 
popularity, it was seen that another 
school of the same type would be 
welcomed. Instead of lengthening 
his waiting list, Father Sill called 
to him his two prefects of ’18, 
bought them another farmhouse at 
South Kent, five miles away, and 
helped them establish, not a twin, 
but an independent “younger bro- 
ther” of his school. Twenty-four 
charter pupils were enrolled. To- 
day, in its third year, this school 
(South Kent) has 51 boys, 7 mas- 
ters and a waiting list of 100 or 








more boys, who will be admitted as 
fast as expansion can be effected. 

The headmaster of South Kent is 
Samuel Slater Bartlett, a 26-year- 
old New Englander now four years 
out of Lafayette College. Keen, 
vigorous, a young man of many in- 
terests and opportunities, he deter- 
mined to make the school his ca- 
reer. His fellow prefect, Richard 
M. Cuyler, graduated by Princeton 
in 1923 with a high record, made 
the same choice and took the post 
of dean and registrar. Four other 
recent college graduates (Harvard, 
Lafayette and Princeton) soon 
joined them, and there is building 
today, not only a school, but an- 
other specific tradition of teach- 
ing that will reach out to other 


schools and back to the colleges. 


Tireless ‘Tigert 


In Washington John James 
Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has a commodious office, a 
magnificent desk, a most comfort- 
able desk chair. Some idea of how 
much enjoyment he gets out of 
these furnishings was gained last 
week from his published annual re- 
port. This showed that, during 
1925, he had traveled 48,444 miles, 
spent 137 days “in the field” (in- 
cluding Sundays), conducted four 
national education conferences, ad- 
dressed 25 national associations, 
three regional associations, 12 state 
associations; officially visited three 
state education departments; visited 
and addressed 15 colleges and uni- 
versities, six summer schools, three 
high schools; made five commence- 
ment addresses, two dedicatory ad- 
dresses; represented the Govern- 
ment at one inaugural; addressed 
13 branches of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis and 
other clubs—a total of 157 ad- 
dresses before 87,410 citizens. 


N. <2: 2. BAe: @. 

In Washington, a body called 
the National Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency of the Business 
Administration of School Systems 
was appointed by joint action of 
Secretaries Hoover of Commerce 
and Work of the Interior, and Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou of the National 
Education Association. What called 
this formidable-sounding organiza- 
tion into existence? Simply this: 
U. S. taxpayers, while believing 
in their public schools, are not al- 
together satisfied that education 
is run in a businesslike way. The 
nation’s yearly  two-billion-dollar 
public education bill is twice that 
of 1920, four times that of 1914. 


Officer of the N.C.E.E.B.A.S.S.: 
Dr. Ballou, permanent President. 


Members: Hon. John James Tigert, 
U. S. Bureau of Education; Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, onetime Penn- 
sylvania superintendent; Elliot H. 
Goodwin, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ernest Greenwood, District 
of Columbia education board; Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer, Columbia 
University; John H. Beveridge, 
National Education Association. 
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Diary 

Perhaps Helen Wills is keeping 
a diary of what she does these sun- 
ny days at Cannes. It is rumored 
that she makes entries every eve- 
ning in a large notebook bound in 
red morocco and fitted with a 
silver clasp-lock, whose contents a 


U. S. publisher has contracted to 
bring out in the fall. If Miss 





HELEN WILLS 
Keeps a diary? 


Wills is really writing a diary, 
her many admirers are likely to 
read it more for its probable 
charm than in the expectation of 
finding out anything new about her, 
for the newspapers have reported 
her activities so elaborately that 
what she puts in that red morocco 
notebook (if such a thing exists) 
can be pretty well surmised. Last 
week, for instance, her entries must 
have run much like this: 

Tuesday. Won three easy matches 
in the Gallia tournament—one 
in the singles against a little 
girl named Bendit (6-1, 6-0) and 
two in the mixed doubles. Jack 
Hilliard (British) was my partner. 
Quite attractive, but he wore ugly 
shoes. The reporters came up. I 
wouldn’t let them photograph me 
because I had on my oldest sweater 
and I just told them the truth 
about it. “Gentlemen,” I said, 
“don’t take my photograph today. 
Wait until Wednesday. I am get- 
ting some new French dresses 
made and they will be delivered 
Wednesday. I want my California 
friends to see how good I look in 
French models.” 

Wednesday. I know all these 
women are watching what I wear, 
and my dresses didn’t come today. 
Insufferable people, dressmakers. 
Mlle, Lenglen had on an elaborate 
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North Atlantic 


E SIX SHIPS that comprise the 
United States Lines fleet offer youa 
service to Europe that is unsurpassed 
for comfort, cuisine and money value. 


To Europe and back 
for $170 
Tourist III Cabin accommodations 
on United States Lines ships provide 
economical travel at its best. Com- 
modious staterooms and comfortable 
publicrooms. Music, dancing and deck 


sports. Excellent food. One way rates 
from $95 according to choice of ship. 


To Europe for.-$140 

For this modest sum you can travel 
on the S. S. Republic, or for $145 on 
the S. S. America, S. S. President 
Harding, or the S.S. President Roose- 
velt. They are the finest American 
type cabin liners, each offering you the 
freedom of the entire ship. 


For $136.25 you can enjoy the solid, 
homey comfort of Second Cabin on 
that great favorite, the S. S. George 
Washington. Second Cabin on the S. 


S. Leviathan from $147.50. 
To Europe for $231 


This is the First Class minimum rate 
aboard the S. S. George Washington. 
First class aboard the S.S. Leviathan, 
flagship of the fleet, from $290. 


os 4: * 
Get complete information now from 
your local steamship ticket agent, or 
write to address below. 


+ * * 















Allrates quoted above are minimum. First class rates 
quoted are effective April 1st. Rates are lower now. 
Regularsailingsfrom New York toCobh( Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
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V Main Dining Room 
S. S. LEVIATHAN 
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Operating the LEVIATHAN, GEORGE 

































WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, General Offices: 
PRESIDENT HARDING, REPUBLIC and 45 Broadway 
AMERICA to Europe. Agents everywhere. NEW YORKCITY 





THE PRIZE WINNERS 


in TIME’s two letter-contests, which 


closed at midnight Jan. 29, will not 
be announced until one week from 
date. This delay has resulted from 
an unforeseen last minute letter-flood. 
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Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient” 





Saturday 
Sailings 





from San Francisco to Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Panama and California. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and 
New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. Magnificent Pres- 
ident Liners, luxurious and comfortable. 
Information from ticket agents or 

604 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Robert Dollar Bidg., San Francisco 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINE 
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The Education 
of the 
Modern Boy 


With an Introduction by Davin M. 
Litre, formerly Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College. 
Contains Chvpters bp the Headquarters 
of six leading Preparatory Schools 
HOME INFLUENCE 


By Aurrep E. Srearns of Phillips-Andover 
Academy 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 

By Samvex S. Drury, of St. Paul’s School 
ACADEMIC INFLUENCE 

By Enpicotr Prasopy of Groton School 
ATHLETIC INFLUENCE 

By R. Heser Howe, Jr., of Belmont Hill 

School 

MEETING THE COLLEGE 

REQUIREMENTS 

- By W. L. W. Fretp of Milton Academy 

THE FUTURE TREND OF THE PRIVATE 

SCHOOL 
By Wii.iam G. Tuayer of St. Mark’s School 


$3.00 Net By mail, $3.16 


SMALL MAYNARD. 
AND COMPANY - BOSTON 


ENTRANCE 













TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


r * 
ign Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines, 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 





thing on Monday, which gives her 
the idea that she’s getting ahead 
of me. ... She asked me to have 
tea with her at the Imperial Club 
at Nice. Her idea of tea was a 
bottle of champagne. We drank 
each other’s healths. Not a word 
about tennis. She showed me the 
centre court where she beat Molla 
Mallory in 1923. I had on lavender 
and blue. 


Thursday. Two set-ups in the 
singles today. In the morning the 
sun made me feel so well I simply 
couldn’t bear to concentrate, but 
in the afternoon it turned raw. 
Lillie Cadle (British) was playing 
against me. I wanted to get it 
over quickly and played as hard 
as I could. She took three games 
in the second set. Critics said that 
I was better in this match than 
in any other here so far... . Su- 
zanne Lenglen said that “circum- 
stances over which she had no 
control might prevent her meeting 
me in the tournament at Nice.” 
Well, if she doesn’t play me then, 
she must in the Carleton Hotel 
tournament here on Feb. 8. 


Friday. It was raining when I 
woke up. Heard that Jones W. 
(“Messy”) Mesereau (President of 
the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association) 
is fussing because I am writing for 
French newspapers. He thinks it 
affects my amateur standing, but I 
don’t think he interprets the player- 
writer rule correctly. ... Spent 
the morning writing an article sup- 
posed to be an analysis of Suzanne 
Lenglen’s style. What these edi- 
tors like is a few measured gener- 
alities.... Rain cleared in the 
afternoon. Tea at the Casino. 


Saturday. Such a day! Had a 
rotten cold. More messages from 
home about the everlasting player- 
writer rule. I told the reporters 
that the American people could 
judge for themselves, when my first 
article is published next week, 
whether or not I am a professional. 
Had difficulty pulling myself to- 
gether to beat Mrs. Haylock of 
England in singles, but with Jack 
Hillyard did better in the mixed 
doubles this afternoon. I announced 
that I would not play in the singles 
over at Nice. They are going to 
use those slow English balls that 
you cannot drive. That means my 
match with Suzanne is off whether 
she plays or not. Maybe I'll meet 
her in the Olympic games at Am- 
sterdam in 1928! 


Sunday. Such another day! 
Allister McCormick, that rich Chi- 
cago boy that Mary Baker left 
waiting at the altar, played with an 
awfully pretty English girl, Elaine 
Petchell, against Jack [Hillyard] 
and me. We won the first set, 6-1. 
Then McCormick went “crazy.” He 
covered the whole court, smashed 
everything, found the corners. Tall 
and strong though he is, Jack could 
not stop him, and my shots got 
pretty wild. They won the last two 
sets, 6-4, 7-5, and the match. The 


crowd smothered them with con- 
gratulations and I slipped off 
quietly with Mother for tea with 
some French officers. Heigho, but 
I’m in the singles finals. Beat 
Peggy Saunders two love sets... . 
Suzanne now says she will play at 
Nice after all and has made them 
hold a new drawing. Folks are 
calling her prima donna tactics “dis- 
gusting.” Wonder what they think 
of me? 


Monday. Well, I am _ paired 
with Miss Bennett to play Suzanne 
and Mrs. Aeschleman, in doubles at 
Nice. In the mixed doubles I’m to 
play with Mr. Aeschleman. He’s the 
Swiss champion, of course. And 
Suzanne was rather put out because 
Jacques Brugnon, who was going to 
play with her against us has de- 
cided to sail for the U. S. instead. 
. . . They do say that Suzanne is 
terribly out of sorts about it, but 
she played at. top form today—took 
all her doubles matches in love sets. 
I won the finals of the Gallia 
Tournament (singles) myself, today, 
(6-3, 6-2) from Miss Contoslaves. 
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**Fun in Work’’ 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. is a 
wealthy and energetic 27-year-old 
who has reported news for Pub- 
lisher Hearst’s newspapers, built 
up a news service of his own, 
built up three successful tabloid 
dailies in California and Florida. 
He has a considerable patrimony 
but may justly boast that his suc- 
cess is due not solely to that but to 
his name and his not inconsiderable 
journalistic talent. 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr. is not 
modest. Boast he does, in his edi- 
torial columns, in his very news 
columns. Last week he made his 
way into other news columns. He 
was in Baltimore being treated for 
an infected jaw, which he told the 
newspapermen was a result of 
gassing in the War. The jaw did 
not prevent him from announcing: 

“Of all the boys with whom I 
have associated, I suppose I am 
the only one who has found fun 
in work. They lounge in clubs, 
play polo and think me a dub, I 
suppose, for working.” 


Tribune v. World 


At recess, two boys in a school- 
yard begin quarreling over a nice 
red apple. One of them, by fair 
means or foul, procures it, where- 
upon the disgruntled lad shouts: 
“Ha! it’s gotta.woim hole. Ha! it’s 
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gotta woim hole! You got stung!” 

This kind of conduct is quite nor- 

mal in shrill Jimmy Nine and 
smudgy Butch Ten—but when for 
the two lads you substitute a pair 
of famous daily newspapers, and 
for the red apple a valuable “fea- 
ture,” is such behavior decent? Is 
it dignified? People asked this ques- 
tion last week about the New York 
World and the Herald Tribune. 

The first evidence of the quarrel 
was a_ self-explanatory editorial 
in the Herald Tribune. It was en- 
titled “Sour Grapes.” 

“Our contemporary the World 
printed yesterday morning on its 
front page in the guise of a news 
despatch from Washington an ar- 
ticle designed to belittle the Colonel 
House memoirs which begin in this 
newspaper next Sunday. 

“The facts are that the World 
made the utmost efforts to buy the 
House memoirs in the precise form 
in which they will appear in the 
Herald Tribune. It made actually 
one of the largest cash offers, and 
had it been successful would have 
published the series. 

“Having lost the prize, unques- 
tionably one of the most interesting 
and important newspaper features 
ever printed, the World has been 
busy endeavoring to minimize its 
value. It is now seeking to insinu- 
ate by its news article that the 
memoirs were shorn of some of 
their interest by Mrs. Wilson’s ob- 
jection to having her husband’s 
letters printed.” 

Tribune readers waited anxiously 
for Friday morning’s World. When 
at last they beheld it, they turned 
to the editorial page—and there, 
lo and behold, was a squib entitled 
“An Apology.” Smiles wreathed the 
faces of the followers of the Tvi- 

_ bune. So the World knew when it 
was wrong, did it? The World was 
courteous enough to apologize for 
its offences. With a new re- 
spect, they settled themselves to 
read: 

“The World made a high bid for 
the House memoirs; we do not 
blame the Herald Tribune for its 
resentment. 

“We are glad to be reminded that 
magnanimity is important in jour- 
nalism. We are glad to be remind- 
ed even by the Herald Tribune, 
which has taken such good care 
not to be magnanimous to the 
World that it has never as yet men- 
tioned the part played by the World 
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either in the aluminum inquiry or 
in the action of the stock exchange 
in regard to non-voting stock.” 

When they finished reading the 
editorial, the mouths of the friends 
of the Tribune wore an acid expres- 
sion that could not possibly have 
been caused by their breakfast eggs. 
They were thinking again of the 
schoolboy—of how he says, “Yes, 
I’m sorry, teacher. Naw, teacher, 
I'll never do it again,” while at 
that very moment he is display- 
ing, to the tittering class behind 
him, a pair of crossed fingers. “Is 
that,” the friends of the Tribune 
wanted to know, “an apology?” 

It remained only for the Tribune 
to add a last shrill repartee en- 
titled “Thanks”: 

“The World, in apologizing for 
its attack on the House memoirs, 
bewails the fact that we have not 
mentioned its interest in aluminum. 
Like the rest of America, we hard- 
ly knew there was an aluminum in- 
vestigation. Besides, when your 
neighbor makes himself ridicuious 
the magnanimous course is surely 
not to draw attention to the fact.” 

With this cruel jibe the two 
combatants—as if hearing the bell 
that ended their recess—drew apart, 
leaving the school-yard to quiet and 
to Colonel House. 


Stupid Headline 


News, like art, has never been 
adequately defined. Some under- 
stand it as the graphic record of a 
current event which is 1) unusual 
or 2) important. If a corporation 
president resigns his directorships 
to accept a job as bus boy, if a 
senator refuses to make a speech at 
a public dinner, if a revenue agent 
stops the sale of liquor—that is 
news. Such news may be presented 
in as entertaining a fashion as pos- 
sible. But there is another kind 
of news—a narrative of events 
which have often occurred but 
must be recorded as a matter of 
form, with dignity and brevity. 
To this category belongs the item 
about the Prince of Wales falling 
off his horse. It has appeared in 
the press 15 times in the last five 
years, and the first ten times it 
ceased to be a joke. The public 
expects this story to be treated 
literally, tersely, like the report of 
a drop in the temperature or a 
tumble in  stocks—PRINCE HAS 
QUICK FALL YESTERDAY or SHARP 
DECLINE For WALES. But last week 
the readers of the New York 
World were amazed to see the fa- 
miliar item headlined as follows: 
THIRD SPILL OF SEASON FOR 

WALES AS HORSE, OH, 
DEAR, FALLS DEAD 

Quiet ladies took the ejaculation 
seriously, echoing it with a “Good 
gracious” or a “Mercy me.” Met- 
ropolitan wags relapsed into the 
facetious falsetto with which they 
retail remarks that appeal to them 
as effeminate. Honest men ‘stared, 
read under the headline an article 
which informed them that “Oh, 
Dear” was the actual name of the 
Prince’s horse. These men had a 
curt criticism of the headline 
writer’s awkward and flippant line. 
“Stupid,” they said. 
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Where LifeM6ves 
tful Tempo 
in Restful 

Dawn. Over the ship’s bow dead ahead 
rises the island of Oahu, misty and purple 
in the early light. Close at hand flying-fish 
skim the waves. A sampan dawdles by, 
dungaree-clad figure at the tiller. 

Hawaii, Uncle Sam’s island territory, 
where everybody, including the cops, takes 
life comfortably. Winter, and hibiscus in 
full bloom, Diving boys, flower-laden lei 
girls, ‘Aloha Oce’’ by the Hawaiian Band. 

Business men draw new dividends—rest * 
and relaxation—in Waikiki’s shoals. Luaus 
(feasts) in palm-thatched houses; 7-course 
dinners (with fresh papaya appetizer) on 
smart hotel lanais (verandas). You hear 
your own language and are made comfort- 
able by all your accustomed home conve- 
niences, 

Easy Trip to Make 


Pack the clothes you wore last summer, pick up 
your golf bag—and come, It’s that easy! Your near- 
est railway, steamship or travel agent will book you 
to Honolulu. You can make the round trip direct 
from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver 
or Victoria, B. C., in 3 or 4 weeks (5 to 8 days 
each way) for as little as $300 to $400, including 
first-class steamer accommodations, hotel and sight- 
seeing. This gives a week or two in Hawaii—but 
you’ll want to stay longer, so arrange in advance for 
all the time you can spare, 

On all the larger islands, good golf links, tennis 
courts, motor roads, first-class hotels, Swimming, 
surfing, deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking the year 
round. Volcanic wonders in Hawaii National Park, 


HAWAII 
TOURIST 
BUREAU 





226 Monapnock Brpe., San Francisco 
OR TO %4 Fort St , HONOLULU, HaAsvart, U.S. A. 





Eating Should 
Be a Joy, Not a Task 


NE may eat three meals a day and 
live, but to enjoy three meals a day 
is to live longer and to better purpose. 


You may dine perfunctorily at MAYFAIR 
HOUSE only once—thereafter you will 
dine there with pleasure and with profit. 


The MAYFAIR cuisine will restore for 
you the pleasures of the table, which 
is the only way that you reap the full 


benefit of their indulgence. 


Edward H.. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 





Finger 

In Manhattan, Alexander Stock, 
concert pianist and accompanist for 
Metropolitan Opera singers, was 
riding in a Yellow Taxicab (“Cour- 
TESY — HEATED — LOWEST RATE”). 
The cab swung round a corner with 
a strain that jerked open a faulty 
door. Pianist Stock, anxious to save 
trouble for the blue-jowled and bee- 
tling driver, reached forward to 
close the door. The driver did not 
turn round. He knew by instinct 
that his door was open. It always 
opened when he turned a corner. 
Without a glance, he flung back 
his arm, caught the door, and sav- 
agely slammed it shut on the little 
finger of Pianist Stock’s right 
hand: ... The finger had to be 
amputated. Last week the victim 
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sued the Yellow Taxicab corpora- 
tion for $100,000, stating that with 
seven fingers and two thumbs he 
is no longer able to make a living. 
Pianist Stock is now studying medi- 
cine. 


Teeth 


In Manhattan, thugs entered the 
dental office of Dr. H. A. Parr, stole 
from his safe sheets of gold, six 
original mouth interiors mounted 
with full sets of teeth in gold and 
platinum. Not for these did Dr. 
Parr, Civil War veteran, mourn, 
but for three gold “sets” which 
were of immense historical value, 
being copies of oral equipment that 
Dr. Parr had constructed to assist 
President Ulysses S, Grant and 


Mrs. Grant, and President Ches- 
ter. A. Arthur to masticate their 
food. This celebrated trio were all 
onetime patients of Dr. Parr. 
“Those sets,” said Dr. Parr, “were 
of more than passing interest be- 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR 
».. onetime patient 


cause they illustrated the best work 
done more than 50 years ago.... 
I intended to give the plates to a 
dental school. They have already 
traveled to many parts of the world, 
and have been used in lectures in 
dental schools in nearly every state 
in the country.... ” 


Calf 


Near Port Jervis, N. Y., lives one 
Marcus Porter, a farmer. Farmer 
Porter is renowned throughout Or- 
ange County for his calf. It is 
a fat calf, smooth and perfectly 
formed, but most of all remark- 
able for the fact that it is abso- 
lutely hairless. Last week Farmer 
Porter was offered $700 for his 
calf, which is the only one of its 
kind that has ever been seen in 
the district. He refused. 


Dog 


At Molde, Norway, a large white 
dog emerged from a doorway. The 
street was snowbound, deserted; the 
dog, lonely. When a pedestrian did 
pass by the dog nuzzled her sleeve, 
seized her tippet, trotted beside, 
baying. Alarmed, the pedestrian, 
Gunaelia Lovenskiolde, charwoman, 
aged 72, took flight, stumbled 
screaming, fell Leavily. lay motion- 
less and silent. The dog lay down 
beside, where its owner, Olaf 
Stang, found it on his way home. 
Fearful lest the dog get chilled, he 
led it to his hovel, locked it in, be- 
fore assisting the unconscious 
woman. Neighbors witnessing, had 
Olaf arrested “for loving his dog 
better than his neighbor.” 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Surprise 

In response to crisp invitations 
from the New York Electrical 
League and the Electrical Board 
of Trade of New York, over 1,000 
executives of electrical and public 
utility corporations sat down to 
luncheon in Manhattan last week 
and gazed about at one another 
expansively. 

Great men are drawn to greater. 
As the luncheon got under way, 
many a potent executive’s eye wan- 
dered to George Bruce Cortelyou, 
former Secretary of the Treasury 
(1907-09), President of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York; 
and Owen Young, one of the U. S. 
investigators of the German Bud- 
get, and Chairman of the board 
of both the General Electric Co. 
and the Radio Corporation of 
America. Both of these gentlemen 
were seated prominently at the 
speaker’s table. While waiting for 
them to speak, the picturesque 
career of handsome, well-groomed 
Mr. Cortelyou was envisioned by 
many of his intimates to those not 
so circumstanced. 

At 21 he was a court stenog- 
rapher in Manhattan. At 23 he was 
‘acting as principal of a prepara- 
tory school. Entering the service 
of the state through a minor post- 
office job, he somehow became 
stenographer to President Cleve- 
land in his 38rd year. President 
McKinley made him his Assistant 
Secretary. President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him the first Secretary in 
his newly created Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Two years 
later he became Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and at the end of another two 
years he was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury. During the latter 
part of his cabinet career, the 
great corporations which he now 
heads recognized his genius as an 
organizer and eventually drew him 
into business. 

Such a man could not fail to 
be an interesting orator. Therefore 
profound regret was expressed 
when neither Mr. Cortelyou nor 
Mr. Young spoke. 

Others at the speakers’ table: 
Edwin W. Herr, President of the 
Westinghouse Co.; Guy E. Tripp, 
Chairman of the board of the 
Westinghouse Co.; Charles G. Du- 
Bois, President of the Western 
Electric Co.; J. E. Davidson, Presi- 
dent of the National Electric Light 
Association. 


Steel 
For the ninth successive time 
U. S. Steel, through its Board of 


Directors, declared last week an 
extra dividend of 50c a share on 





the $508,302,500 common stock out- 
standing. This was in addition to 
the regular dividends of $1.25 a 
share of the junior issue and of 


© International 
GrEorRGE B. CORTELYOU 
Potent 


$1.75 a share of the preferred. 
Thus 80-year-old Chairman Elbert 
Henry Gary’s frequently repeated 
dictum that U. S. Steel common was 
a “7% stock” was reaffirmed. He re- 
mains as Chairman of the Board. 
Recently U. S. Steel has _ been 
climbing on the stock market be- 
cause of rumors that a melon 
would be cut. 

The net earnings of the Corpora- 
tion for the last quarter of 1925 
were $42,280,465, slightly less than 
the previous quarter but a _ third 
greater than the last quarter of 
1924. Net earnings for 1925 were 
$165,188,100, as compiled from the 
quarterly statements. The surplus, 
after paying all dividends and ap- 
propriations, was $29,632,442, of 
which $25,000,000 was voted for 
additions and betterments of plants 
and properties. This was $5,000,000 
more than had been so voted the 
two preceding years. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
also made its 1925 report during 
the week. It showed net dividends 
twice as large as the year previous, 
$5.30 a common share as against 
$2.56. Gross earnings for the year 
were $273,025,320 against $243,- 
904,265 in 1924; net earnings $38,- 
988,742 against $33,996,489. The 
net for the last quarter of 1925 
equaled $1.77 a share as compared 
with $0.56 a share in the previous 
quarter and $1.08 a share for the 
last quarter of 1924. Operations 
are currently at 83% of capacity; 
they averaged 70.3% for the last 
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Why this powder 


keeps gums firm 


YORRHEA easily gains a 

foothold if your gums are 
soft. Firm gums are the surest 
protection against its attack. 


Tooth pastes contain glycerine which 
has a softening effect upon the -gums 
exactly as it has upon the skin. If your 
gums feel even slightly soft or spongy, 
begin using Pyorrhocide Powder and 
note how much firmer they become 
after a few weeks. Because it is put up 
in powder form, Pyorrhocide is abso- 
lutely free from glycerine. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only denti- 
frice that has met all the requirements 
in clinics devoted exclusively to pyo- 
rrhea prevention and the maintenance 
of gum health. It has proven its value 
for 18 years in correcting soft, tender, 
bleeding gums. It keeps the teeth 
glistening white. The economical dollar 
package contains six months’ supply. 
At all druggists. 

Write for free sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention of pyorrhea. 
The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc., 
Dept. T2, 1480 Broadway, New York 
City. (Sole Distributors) 


IN POWDER FORM— 
FREE FROM 
GLYCERINE 
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DYORRHOCI) 


POWDER 
keeps the gums healthy 





Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 


Cy Samples loaned class officers. 
& Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. No ~~) 
awe order forclass, society orclub § 
ae emblems too large or too 
J< small. Special designs made YNOY: 


on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7768 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 






“fe Large List New 
AOE Vaudeville, Acts, 
Stage Monologs, 


New Minstrel Choruses and Novelty 
Songs, Blackface After-pieces and 
Crossfire, Musical Comedies and 
Revues, Musical Readings, Noveity 
Entertainments, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints and other Make-up 
Goods. ILLUSTRATED CATA-« 


LOGUE FREE. WRITE NOW. 
T. S$. Denison & Co.,623 So. Wabash, Dept. 172 Chicago 


looking ahead 


“ 


SEND FOR 
IT TODAY 






()::: booklet, “How to Build an 
Independent Income,” establishes 
one important fact which is 
proven by simple arithmetic: 4 sudbstan- 
tial independent income is attainable by any 
man or woman of moderate means. 

This booklet qnables you to look forward 
five, ten, twerity years or more, and see 
the results you can accomplish by putting 


your savings into 7% Smith Bonds under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


How SAVINGS GROW AT 7% 


It shows you, for example, how an in- 
vestment of $10 a month between the 
ages of 25 and 65 grows to more than 
$25,000; how a 7% investment doubles 
itself in 101% years. 

Under our Investment Savings Plan 
every payment that you make—#10, $20, 
$50 or more—earns the full rate of bond 
interest; now 7%. You may use this plan 
to buy a single $100, $500 or $1,000 Smith 
Bond by payments extended over 10 
months, or to invest systematically and 
get compound bond interest over a period 
of years, 


SMITH BONDS ARE SAFE BONDS 


7% Smith Bonds are First Mortgage 
Bonds, strongly secured by improved, in- 
come-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by the safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our record of vo Joss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. Confidence in Smith 
Bonds is world-wide. They 
are owned by investors in 48 
states and 30 foreign lands. 


If you are secking a safe way to 
realize the full earning power of 
your money, send your name and 
address on the form below, and 
our “Independent Income” booklet will be sent to you 
without any cost or obligation whatever on your part. 


THE F. H. Smitu Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 





Minneapolis 
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year; were 77% the last quarter 
of 1925. 

Like other steel-makers President 
Eugene Gifford Grace of the Cor- 
poration is optimistic for 1926 busi- 
ness conditions. He reported: 

“The general outlook in the steel 
industry for at least the first half 
of 1926 is favorable. There is a 
large demand for steel products of 
all kinds, sufficient to support the 
present high rate of operations; 
there has been no apparent accumu- 
lation of stocks by consumers; there 
has been a general improvement in 
prices during the last three months, 
and if the current demand contin- 
ues there is every reason to ex- 
pect still further improvement. 
This, together with the increased 
production from Bethlehem’s new 
finishing units, should result in 
better earnings.” 


California Oil 


Oil Lawyers Felix T. Smith and 
Renato Capocelli, and W. F. Hill- 
man, last week traveled from San 
Francisco to Delaware, laid down 
$75,100 as an incorporation tax, and 
came away with a new billion-and- 
a-half charter for the Standard Oil 
Co. of California. This re-formation 
of the California company is con- 
sidered only the prelude to enor- 
mous Coast oil activities. On Feb. 
26 the stockholders of the Pacific 
Oil Co. will meet to consider pro- 
posals on reducing that concern’s 
capital stock of- $92,000,000 to $1,- 
750,000. The directors will also 
suggest a merger with the Standard 
Oil Co. of California into a new 
company which will acquire the 
assets of both. Stock of the new 
company will be exchanged share 
for share for stock of the Pacific 
Oil Co. 


The Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia is a complete cycle in the oil 
industry. It is the largest individ- 
ual producer of crude oil in the 
U. S. and dominates the marketing 
of petroleum products along the 
west coast of both Americas. It 
is carrying on oil exploration work 
in Alaska, Venezuela, Mexico, Col- 
ombia, Ecuador and Argentina, It 
was originally incorporated in 1879 
under the name of the Pacific Coast 
Oil Co.; changed its name to that 
of the Standard Oil Co. in 1906. 
All its stock the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey owned until 1911, 
when the Government forced the 
disintegration of that corporation. 
Its directors last year were K. R. 
Kingsbury, R. J. Hanna, F. H. Hill- 
man, H. M. Storey, R. C. Warner, 
A. B. Brooks, H. T. Harper, W. H. 
Berry, H. D. Collier and R. W. 
Hanna, all of San Francisco. 

Directors of the Pacific Oil Co. 
were Henry W. de Forest, E. P. 
Swenson, Charles H. Seger, Morti- 
mer L. Schiff, James S. Alexander, 
Gordon M. Buck and Charles A. 
Peabody, all of Manhattan; Samuel 
Rea of Philadelphia and Paul Shoup 
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of San Francisco. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1920 and now works ex- 
tensive fields in California and in 
the Southwest. 


Tip-Top Bread 


Last week a lawyer scuttled into 
the office of Baltimore’s tax com- 
missioner a few minutes before 
closing hour and filed an applica- 
tion for a state charter to incor- 
porate. He represented an organ- 
ization wishing to call itself Ward 
Food Products Corporation, with 
ten million shares of no-par-value 
common stock and ten millions of 
preferred, which the directors re- 
served the right to buy in at $110. 
Potentially this capitalization was 
two billions, one of the largest in 
the world. The lawyer deposited 
a check for $40,700 in taxes and 
scuttled out as fast as he had come. 

The business world snapped its 
attention Baltimorewards _ before 
the lawyer had fairly got back to 
his office. From the fact that Wil- 
liam B. Ward was named president 
of the new corporation, it was evi- 
dent that that famed 41-year-old 
baker was carrying out his long- 
rumored plan of merging the great 
bakeries of the country and con- 
trolling their factory brands of the 
national life-staff from sown seed 
to delivered loaf. U. S._ house- 
wives still bake 50% of the bread, 
cake and pastry that is eaten. 
Baker Ward would attend to much 
of the rest. ; 

What was foreseen was __ the 
merging of the Ward Bakery Cor- 
poration, the General Bakery Cor- 
poration and the Continental Bak- 
ery Corporation, concerns owning 
157 plants from coast to coast and 
producing 500 million loaves a 
year. In Washington, where the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
eyeing the bread industry in re- 
sponse to congressional outcries, 
inquiry was reported “in abey- 
ance,” which meant that nothing 
damaging had been discovered to 
show a “bread trust.” This com- 
bine’s half billion loaves would 
constitute only some 10% of U. S. 
bread consumption, and no mo- 
nopoly. 

But even more interesting than 
the size, suddenness and _ secrecy 
of this corporation’s advent, were 
passages of two clauses buried in 
the application. The corporation 
sought the right “to perform any 
act permitted by the law to the 
end that ... every child may en- 
joy the right to be born well, reach 
school age well, and be fit mentally 
and physically for American cit- 
izenship”; and the power “to set 
aside out of surplus and not profits 
...” funds to carry out the ideals 
expressed above. These funds 
might be used in “building hospi- 
tals, recreation grounds, and help- 
ing established child welfare or- 
ganizations.” In other words since 
“surplus” and “profits” are defin- 
able by the corporation making 
them, and since no dividend rate 
was set for this corporation’s com- 
mon stock, this corporation has 8 
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“soul.” It may give its profits 
to charity rather than declare divi- 
dends. 

Hard-boiled Wall Streeters 
chomped their cigars and _ said, 
“Humph! Tryin’ to gild his cor- 
poration.” Friends of Baker Ward 
hotly denied. They reported a con- 
versation. Baker Ward had been 
told he would get no backing from 
Wall Street for a corporation that 
might not pay common-stock divi- 
dends. “I need no Wall Street 
backing.” Friends had deprecated 
the philanthropic clauses. “You 
men don’t seem to understand that 
I have so much money I don’t want 
any more. I want to give it away 
and do it in such a fashion that I 
won't be eternally talked about.” 


. . . 


Jollycos 


Who has not at one time or an- 
other met a hearty uncle who came 
down to breakfast rubbing his pink- 
and-pearly hands together and 
blustering, “Well, well, well! Good 
morning, good morning! Have you 
used Pears soap?” 

That uncle and his matutinal 
greeting were inspired by one of 
the earliest and most successful 
advertising campaigns ever con- 
ducted. Another clever publicist 
once started every one_ saying, 
“Have you a little fairy in your 
home?” And once upon a time, the 
pinnacle of witty suggestion could 
be scaled by pointing at a pretty 
girl a dashing yacht or a sore 
throat and ejaculating, “Ask the 


man who owns one!” 

The infancy of the Age of Ad- 
vertising was a day of great 
phrases. Lately advertisers and 
their copy-writers have grown more 
subtle and sophisticated. About two 
years ago the Procter and Gamble 
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DENOMINATIONS 


Bodell & Company 
NEW YORK - BOSTON 
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~the Story of 6% Security Bonds 
and a $36,000,000 Guarantee 


SEC URITY Bonds were created for a twofold pur- 
pose. To provide a real estate first mortgage 
security of unquestioned safety that would (1) be eligible 
as aninvestment for National Banks and (2) be suitable 
in every respect for the individual investor. 

Security Bonds are the direct obligation of the Security 
Bond & Mortgage Company. ~ 
FOR for dollar by sound real estate first mortgages. Principal 
and interest on the mortgage security are guaranteed un- 
conditionally by the Maryland Casualty Company, with 
resources of more than $36,000,000. 


The certificate of the Maryland Casualty Company as 
$1,000, $500 and $100 Guarantor is endorsed on each bond. ‘The Maryland 
Trust Company, with resources of more than $16,000- 
MATURITIES 000, also endorses on each bond its certificate as 
1, 2, 3,4 and 5 years Trustee. Write for Booklet No. 14. 


J.A.W.Iglehart & Co. 
102 St. PAUL STREET - BALTIMORE, MD. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.- WILKES BARRE, PA.- CLARKSBURG, W. VAs 


King, Blackburn & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Co. introduced, in the white-space 
areas of their Ivory Soap displays, 
the pignant ménage of a family 
called Jollyco, whose members soon 
became as well known and beloved 
as the great funny folk—the 
Gumps, the Katzenjammers, Barney 
Google and that young patriarch 
of the comic sheets, Little Nemo. 

There was Mr. Jollyco, who was 
the soul of politeness and geniality 
when feeling pleased but who in- 
variably referred to the bathroom 
as “my bathroom” when anything, 
the Ivory Soap for instance, was 
missing. There was Mrs. Jollyco, 
a model wife and mother with a 
most engaging conversational man- 
ner, and so tactful that she did 
not offend Mrs. Folderol of Vanity 
Fair one bit when she told her that 
washing Baby Folderol with any 
soap but Ivory was bound to irri- 
tate his tender skin and was, in 
short, pure folderol. There was old 
Dr. Verity, who backed her up on 
this. The doctor had a son, Phil. 

Bobby Jollyco, Sally Jollyco, Tee- 
wee Jollyco (the baby), and Julia 
(the maid) were all “sold” on 
Ivory and helped to sell others. All 
were treated with ingenious ingen- 
uousness as real characters with 
continuous histories, the copy being 
so well written that the Jollyco 
doings read like bits of Dickens or 
Thackeray, with Ivory Soap men- 
tioned quite casually. The public 
became so interested that thousands 
of letters poured in: “Send Bobby 
Jollyeo to boarding school... . 
Have Teewee make mud pies... . 
When can Sally Jollyco go to danc- 
ing school?. . .etec., etc.” 

But the Procter and Gamble Co. 
wound up the Jollycos for some 
reason, probably because it knew 
that too little of a good thing is 
better than enough. 

And the Jollycos could always 
be brought back again, as indeed 
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they were, very cleverly, last fort- 
night. In the new series of Ivory 
Soap advertising displays, the vig- 
nets discovered Sally Jollyco Verity 
and her happy bridegroom, Phil, in 
Paris. Jollycophiles read the fine, 
unobtrusive print with delight: 

They were on their wedding trip—Sally 
and Phil—and having the grandest time 
imaginable. We met them wandering 
among the fascinating shops of the Rue 
St. Honore. 

“What French frivolity have you got in 
that package?” we asked after the greet- 
ings were over. 

“Why, it’s—’” began Sally. 

“Wait, Sally,” and turning to us Phil 
continued, “What do you think this girl’s 
done? All morning I’ve been trying to buy 
her a present. I tried earrings, brooches, 
beads, laces, lingerie, perfume and every- 
thing else this sacred city holds. Not @ 
thing would she take until she got to a 
drug store, and then she made me go in 
and buy her four cakes of Ivory Soap!” 

“Wouldn’t you think he’d have guessed, 
after I’d been out of Ivory for three 
days?” asked Sally, smiling. ‘Besides, 
four cakes of Ivory over here cost nearly 
as much as a string of pearls, and we've 
just got to economize!’ 


. - . 


Rolls-Royce 


Time was when the U. S. saw 
very few  Rolls-Royces’ gliding 
along. In 1915 Manhattan had 
only 346 cars of this make, some 
of them ten years old already. Last 
year even England bought three 
times as many as did the U. S. 

Hereafter, it was announced 
last week by Henry J. Fuller, 
Chairman, of the Board and Presi- 
dent of Rolls-Royce of America, 
Inc., the concern will go out for a 
greater share of the U. S. high- 
priced-car market. On Jan. 1 it ac- 
quired Brewster & Co., famed Long 
Island City makers of fine motor 
bodies, which gives the combined 
firms a payroll of 1,600 employes. 
These will expand to 5,000 or 6,000 
in 1926, President Fuller confi- 
dently expects. 
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) ie YOU put by $1,000 a year it takes 20 
years to accumulate $20,000. If you 
get 4% compound interest on yourmoney 
in 15 years you accumulate $20,824. Ifyou 
get 6% compound interest you can have 
$20,015 in 13 years, At 8% compound 
interest you can acquire $20,495 in 
12 years. 


There are five reasons why you get 8% safely 
on First Mortgage Bonds offered by the Trust 
Company of Florida. Investigate! Send for 
free booklet. 
Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 

Write toy 


"TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500.000 










MIAMI FLORIDA 


I want to know Florida’s five reasons for 8% 
and safety. 
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FICTION 
“Fairy Play” 


For Love OF THE KiNG—Oscar 
Wilde—Putman ($1.50). Oscar O’ 
Flahertie Wills Wilde once medi- 
tated writing a novel “as beautiful 
and as intricate as a Persian 
praying rug.” He would spend 
hours at the Middle Temple and 
in a punt on the Thames absorbing 
atmosphere from a certain. dis- 
tinguished barrister, a Mr. Chan 
Toon, whose “long and luminous” 
converse ran much on the exotic 
customs of his native country, 
Burmah. Mrs. Chan Toon was 
a childhood friend of the poet, and 
one day, having neglected to ac- 
knowledge a book she had sent him, 
he despatched to her, not a novel 
laid in Burmah, but this masque 
or scenario for a “fairy play.” 
Mrs. Toon guarded the manuscript. 
For Love of the King was not pub- 
lished until 1922 in England, not 
until now in the U. S. 

Mrs. Toon received it in 1894, 
during Wilde’s most voluptuous 
period. Long known for a wit and 








Counsel— 


Your confidence in the integ- 
rity, knowledge and _ business 
acume n of your'banker or broker 
prompts you to consult him in 
the matter of securities. 


Similarly we desire to offer 
you our counsel and the com- 
plete facilities of our organi- 
zation in the selection of 


FLORIDA INVESTMENTS 


Special departments will serve 
you also in the important mat- 
ters of engineering, architect- 
ural planning and property 
management in meeting the 
problems of producing maximum 
return on such investments. 






























“Service That Safeguards,”’ 
is the title of a little booklet, a 
copy of which will be sent to you 
upon request. 
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REALTORS 
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Florida 
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esthete, he was by then eknown as 
a full-blown decadent, approaching 
notoriety. The symbols of his cult 
were familiar to London’s streets 
and salons—peacock feathers, sun- 
flowers, dados, blue china, long 


OscaR WILDE 


Long hair, velvet breeches 


hair, velveteen breeches. He was 
suffused with and satisfied only by 
the cloyingly sensuous in image, 
thought and deed. He told Mrs. 
Toon in his note that he was “bath- 
ing his brow in the perfume of 
waterlilies.” The season previous 
his play, Salome, had been refused 
a license. In a few months he was 
to publish The Sphinx, a poetic 
catalog of “amours frequent and 
fine,’ dedicated to one Marcel 
Schwob. He had played and acted 
many variations upon his epigram, 
“Industry is the root of all ugli- 
ness.” The next year, 1895, he 
was to be branded publicly and 
sent to prison for perverted prac- 


tices. 

Whether or not this Burmese 
fragment was written in 1894 or 
dates to an earlier, simpler time, 
Wilde enthusiasts may decide for 
themselves. It is very much in 
the manner of his first fairy tales 
(The Nightingale and the Rose, 
The Happy Prince, etc.) which he 
wrote in 1888, and has not the 
suggestive undercurrent of his 
later fairy tales (House of Pome- 
granates), which appeared in 1892 
with the explicit statement that 
they were “intended neither for 
the British child nor the British 
public.” 

Wilde’s imagination was never 
“fired,” but of all stimulants to its 
lucubration the Orient was most 
potent. The masque concerns a 
charming maiden, Mah Phru, who 
consoled King Meng Beng while he 
awaited the coming of his Cinga- 
lese bride from Ceylon, bearing 
him two sons in the interim. When 


he returned to his palace she fol- 
lowed as a white peacock, watched 
her sons grow up, adored Meng 
Beng mutely. When he was dying, 
she revived him, at the cost of her 
own life, with the aid of “the only 
magician the world knows—Love.” 
The properties include: howdahed 
elephants, “myriad golden and 
jewel-encrusted bells,” colored glass 
balls, cheroots, a _betel-nut box, 
“dragons of gold with eyes of jade, % 
“Buddhas of gigantic size with 
heads that move,” parrots, crows, 


peacocks, etc., etc. 


NON-FICTION 


Mussolini 


THE LIFE OF BENITO MUSSOLINI— 
From the Italian of Margherita G. 
Sarfatti—Stokes ($5). Emphati- 
cally, the Signora Sarfatti’s biog- 
raphy must be read—if only be- 


cause she is content to efface her- 
self so often while the great Fas- 


cist thunders in his own words 
from her pages—reveals himself 
vividly in impetuous _ staccato 


phrases as compelling as those with 
which Napoleon Premier was wont 
to inspire and almost to hypnotize 
his armies. 

Benito Dixit. “The adjective 
‘sovereign’ as applied to ‘the peo- 
ple’ is a tragic burlesque! . 
Governments exclusively based on 
the consent of the governed have 
never. existed, do not exist, and 
will probably never exist.... 
Can you imagine a war proclaimed 
by referendum? ...I do not tell 
you, O people, that you are as 
gods. As I love you truly, so I 
should say to you that you are 
dirty, you must arise and cleanse 
yourselves; you are ignorant, 
therefore set yourselves to gain in- 
struction.... Horny hands are 
not enough to prove a man capable 
of guiding a state.... We must 
abandon the great phrase of ‘Lib- 
erty.’ There is another... ‘Dis- 
cipline’! . . . Liberty is not an end, 
it is a means. ...If by ‘Liberty’ 
be meant the right to spit upon the 
symbols of Religion and of our 
Native Land and of the State, 
very well; I as Head of the Fas- 
cisti declare that this ‘Liberty’ shall 
never come into existence.... 
Fascism throws the noxious theo- 
ries of so-called Liberalism upon 
the rubbish heap. ..%. The truth, 
manifest henceforth to all whose 
eyes are not blinded by dogma- 
tism, is that men are perhaps tired 
of liberty. They have had an orgy 
of it. Liberty today is no longer 
the chaste and severe virgin for 
whom fought and died the genera- 
tions of the first half of the past 
century. For the youths of today, 
intrepid, eager, stern, who envisage 
the dawn of a new era, there are 
other words which exercise a more 
potent fascination: Order, Hier- 
archy, Discipline!” 


Interpretess. Signora Sarfatti, 
wife of a prominent Italian 
lawyer and for many years a 
devoted assistant in his editorship 
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of various newspapers, achieves her 
most telling passages in her inter- 
pretation of Mussolini’s well known 
“about face” from Socialism to 
Fascism. 

She will have it that the wel- 
fare of “Italia bella”* was and is 
the one object which he has al- 
ways passionately striven to ad- 
vance. Before the War he _  be- 
lieved that he had found among 
the Socialists the men who were 
trying to rescue Italy from her 
“misgovernment.” Then the War 
precipitated a crisis in which the 
Socialists wanted international 
“peace at any price,” whereas Mus- 
solini eventually came to feel that 
the national glory of Italy de- 
manded that she should fight—ex- 
pand. He rushed off to fight. He 
obeyed an officer who commanded 
him to fire “just once more” a 
trench-mortar which he had warned 
the officer was unsafe. The mor- 
tar burst. Mussolini sustained 42 
serious wounds, nearly died, lived 
to see Italy, although “victorious,” 
slump into a period of post-War 
depression, discontent and unrest 
from which he felt that only the 
drastic “black shirts” could save 
her. To Signora Sarfatti, it was 
the Socialists who “deserted” Mus- 


solini by betraying Italy—not the 
reverse. 

Benito Himself., Zl Duce’s wife 
and children are not so much as 
mentioned, but that his youth was 
at one time scarcely celibate is 
delicately implied by referring to 
“the blond mane of a young Rus- 
sian girl” who called him “Beni- 
touchka,” and by a remark about 
the time when “he lived in a bro- 
landa kept by a baccana. These 
are not really Italian words but 
coinages of our Italian emigrants, 
meaning a lodging house of the 
humblest kind kept by an attrac- 
tive young woman.” 

Aside from such _ occasional, 
rather “complimentary. censure,” 
Signora Sarfatti avowedly sets 
forth her “Chief” as “a Roman of 
the ancient mould. . . . He is even 
an exception to the rule that no 
one is a hero to his valet. ... 
It is wonderful to see how his 
slightest orders are obeyed... .” 
[When he marches on foot] “so 
alone, so upright in his martial 
bearing,” [it seems] “as if he were 
on horseback!” 

Finally it appears that “a mys- 
terious old woman, la_ vecchia 
Giovanna ... taught Benito some 
of her magic lore. ... ‘My blood 
tells me,’ “I must listen to my 
blood,” are phrases sometimes used 
by this statesman-gladiator, so ra- 
tional normally in coping with the 
urgent questions which confront 
him. ‘It is no good!’ he will add; 
‘I am like the animals. I feel 
when things are going to happen— 
some instinct warns me and I am 
obliged to follow it.” 

Of such “old wives’ tales” there 
are only enough “to make a good 
story.” Signora Sarfatti’s style is 
often uneven, diffuse, erratic; but 
much of her material is of the first 
importance and obtainable in Eng- 
lish in no other form. 


*Incidentally the name given by the 
Premier to his pet lioness. 
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She doesn’t fear the dentist 


Wise men and women go to the dentist 
at least twice a year for a thorough 
mouth inspection. They don’t put off 
the dental appointment until forced to 
seck relief from pain and the dentist has 
to hurt. If you see vour dentist in time 
he can keep your teeth and gums 
healthy and may prevent serious illness 





Neglect punishes 


FOUR out of FIVE 


Failure to take a few simple precautions lets pyor- 
rhea, dread disease of the gums, become entrenched 
in the mouths of four out of five at forty, and 
many younger, according to dental statistics. 


Start today to brush teeth and gums night and 
morning with Forhan’s if you would be with the 
lucky who escape pyorrhea’s ravages. Forhan’s 
firms the gums and keeps them pink and healthy. 
It doesn’t give this insidious infection chance to 
steal upon you. 

If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use For- 
han's regularly. The chances are your own den- 
tist will recommend it. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid dentists use to combat pyorrhea. 

Besides safeguarding your health, Forhan’s is 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that gives the teeth 
perfect cleansing; and forestalls decay. 

Include Forhan’s in your daily hygiene for your 
health’s sake. Pyorrhea is no respecter of persons. 
Four out of five is its grim count. At all drug- 
gists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. + Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE ..IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Seven Miles Up 


Some miles from Dayton, Ohio, 
he rubbed his nose, wondering if 
it was frozen. To the west, 110 
miles away across the snow-covered 
country, he could clearly see the 
houses of Indianapolis; he could 
see Cincinnati 50 miles to the 
south, and Columbus 65 miles north- 
east. The temperature about him 
was 79 degrees below zero. He 
was Lieutenant John A. Macready, 
flying an XCO-5 in an attempt 
to break the world’s altitude record, 
held by M. Callise of France. The 
seven miles that separated him from 
Dayton were miles of clear and 
frigid air. 

Up and up he went. His super- 
charger (a device for furnishing 
the mixing-chamber with sea-level 
conditions) went out of commission 
at 25,000 feet. Still he climbed. 
At 35,900 feet his engine balked. 
He wheeled and began to slide 
down to Dayton. He had failed 
by 3,586 feet to break the record 
of M. Callise, but set a new U. S. 
record. He said: 

“Had the super-charger been 
functioning properly, I believe it 
would have been very easy to gain 
a height greatly in excess of 40,- 
000 feet ....Visibility was 
excellent. ... The clock froze at 
about 30,000 feet....I1I was in 





no danger at any time.... Of 
course I got a little chilly.” 


Packard’s Palm 


Experts from the U. S. Navy De- 
partment have been visiting U. S. 
motor factories to inspect and 
test engines for a fleet of fighting 
planes ordered for the airplane 
earriers Lexington and Saratoga. 
Last week they announced they 
had found what they were looking 
for, a motor that they termed “the 
most striking engine development 
of modern times.” 

The palm went to Packard’s 
“2 A-1,500,” a motor originaily de- 
signed to develop 450 h. p. at 1,800 
revolutions a minute. In tests late- 
ly conducted at the Packard plant 
it had developed 600 h. p. at 2,500 
revolutions a minute. It had 
roared for a total of 50 hours with 
a wide-open throttle, stopping only 
four times to have its spark plugs 
cleaned and minor replacements. 
At the end of the tests it was 
in perfect shape to continue roar- 
ing. 

Compared with the famed Lib- 
erty motor, the new Packard ma- 
chine has 150 cu. in. iess piston 
displacement (1,500 against 1,650). 
It is 150 tb. lighter. Yet it de- 
velops as much power as the Lib- 
erty and has stood up unscathed 
under tests which in the past have 
rendered Liberties unfit for further 
running. 





How Do You Value Health? 


In terms of time? It is the modern tendency 
to over-work, excitement and hurried eating 


that ruins health. 


health is something no amount of money can 


replace. 


increased capacity to enjoy 
life. 


The bran, the salts, the vitamins—all the good 
essential elements of whole wheat are contained 


to their fullest degree in 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Eat it For Health and Strength 


In terms of money? Lost 
You value health for the S << 2 
happiness it brings — the Ve SN ge 











MILESTONES 


Married. Miss Kathleen McKane, 
unquestionably Britain’s foremost 
woman tennis player, to L. A. 
Godfree, noted British Davis Cup 
star; at Kimberley, while touring 
South Africa with a British tennis 
team of which Mr. Godfree is cap- 
tain. 

Married. For the fifth time, 
Owen Johnson, famed novelist (The 
Varmint, Stover at Yale, etc.), to 
the sometime Miss Gertrude H. 
Bovee of Manhattan, successively 
the wife of Hugh Mackay and of 
John A. Le Boutillier, who died in 
1924; at Manhattan. Author 
Johnson’s first wife, Miss Mary 
Galt Stockley of Lakewood, N. J., 
married him in 1901 and died in 
1911. He married a singer, “Mme. 
Cobina” (Miss Esther Cobb), in 
1912, but shortly afterwards they 
were divorced and he married Miss 
Cecile Denis de Lagarde, who died 
in 1918. In 1921 he married Miss 
Catharine Sayre Burton, who 
died in 1923. He is the son of 
Robert Underwood Johnson, one- 
time (Feb., 1920, to July, 1921) 


U. S. Ambassador to Italy. 


Died. W. L. (Walther Lionel) 
George, 44, famed English novelist 
of the “Georgian” school (Caliban, 
Ursula Trent, A Bed of Roses, The 
Story of Woman, etc.), for several 
years signator with his third wife 
of a saccharine U. S. syndicated 
“column” dealing with sex prob- 
lems; in London, of pneumonia. 


Died. Mrs. Robert Mowbray 
Howard, 65, sister-in-law of Sir 
Esme Howard, British Ambassador 
to the U. S.: near Guildford, Eng- 
land, by drowning in a pond. 


Died. David Howard Standish, 
68, great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandson of Captain Myles 
Standish of the Mayflower, whose 
proxy wooing of Priscilla Alden 
occurred after the death of his first 
wife and before he married his 
second; at Essex Fells, N. J., of 
heart disease. Descendant Standish 
twice served as Mayor of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., and carried on an 
export-import business in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Birchard Rustin Hayes, 72, 
noted Toledo lawyer, eldest son of 
President Rutherford Birchard 
Hayes; at Toledo, of chronic stom- 
ach trouble. 


Died. Viscount Takaaki Kato, 
Premier of Japan; at Tokyo, fol- 
lowing an attack of influenza. (See 
JAPAN.) 


. - . 


Died. Onetime Congressman 
Grove L. Johnson, 84, brother of 
U. S. Senator Hiram W. Johnson; 
at Sacramento, Calif., after a lin- 
gering illness. 
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